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Start a 
profitable 
manufacturing 
business 

in spare time 


with your own home 


as your headquarters 


IGHT at this moment there is a 
tremendous demand for new 


business enterprises in a branch of 


the plastics industry. Fortunately, 
this is a type of manufacturing 
business that does not require 
heavy or expensive machinery, 
rented space for storage, production 
or sales. A portable hand machine 
does the work wherever electric 
current is available, and the work- 
ing area can be in almost any part 
of your home. 


The opportunity that is open to 
you today, is to meet this growing 
demand in a new industry by estab- 
lishing yourself as the manufactur- 
ing agent in your own trading area. 
Several hundred of our machines 
are already in use in both large and 
small communities. Some are even 
being operated successfully by 
women whose family duties make 
it necessary for them to be at home 
during the day, but whose family 
income is not enough to meet rising 
expenses. Most are being operated 
by men. Many started in spare time 
just to pick up an extra five or ten 
dollars for an evening’s work. They 
found the work so profitable that 
some have now given up former jobs 


to devote full time to a business of 


their own, 


One of our manufacturers gets 
all of his business by mail. Orders 
and money come to him in enve- 
lopes and he sends his products out 
the same way. Another delivers his 
entire output to stores in the 
vicinity. Another does a wholesale 


business supplying other manufac- 
turers who do the selling. Still 
another works with advertisers in 
the manufacture of plastic adver- 
tising novelties and specialties. 


The operation of the machine is 
simple and easy for anyone to learn. 
[t does not require any knowledge 
of chemistry, mechanics, or elec- 
tricity. And what some say is best 
of all, a manufacturing business like 
this enables a person to make good 
money without any house-to-house 
canvassing. ‘The machine turns out 
from $5.00 to $15.00 worth of work 
per hour and it can be operated for 
as short or long a time as you wish. 


We have prepared a simple step- 
by-step instruction manual that not 
only tells how to operate the ma- 
chine but also tells how to get the 
business coming in at a profitable 
clip right from the start. We will 
lend a copy of this book to any 
serious minded man or woman with 
the understanding that a copy will 





be given them free if and when they 
purchase a machine—or the copy 
we lend can be returned if you de- 
cide not to go into the business. 
Reading it will not cost you any- 
thing. 


If you are interested in a nice 
little home business that can bring 
in an extra $60 or more for ten or 
twelve hours work in spare time, 
send your name. All information on 
the book and machine will be sent 
free, postage prepaid, and no sales- 
man will call to bother you. You 
read about it in the privacy of your 
own home without outside pressure 
and then decide whether you'd like 
to take the next step. Address your 
envelope to me in person. Send me 
the coupon below. Or, if you prefer, 
send your name on a post card and 
ask for “‘Free information on start- 
ing a manufacturing business at 
home.” Either way, send your name 
today and find out about this won- 
derful, new, fast-growing, money- 
making business, 


RAYMOND E. BRANDELL 


1512 Jarvis Ave., Dept. 


Dear Mr. Brandell: Please send information 
showing how | can start a profitable manufac- 
turing business in my home in spare time. All 


the information you send will be mailed to me 


me. .am not under any obligation to go ahead 


with the business and there is no charge for 





le ee ee en a 


Raymond E. Brandell, 1512 Jarvis Ave., Dept. L-27-B, Chicago 26, Ill. 


free of charge and no salesman is to call on 1 
Address 


this information now or any other time City. 


L-27-B, Chicago 26, Ill. 
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| MONTH millions of healthy, peppy Boy Scouts will lead 
the nation in celebrating Boy Scout Week. Whooping, running 
and tumbling over each other, they present a radiant picture of 
boyhood as we like to remember it. Some of their fellow 
Scouts aren’t so lucky. Handicapped by polio, palsy and blindness, 
they make up in courage and determination what they lack 
otherwise. Thus they give added meaning to the ideal of Scouting. 
This month’s cover photo shows Norris Bush, a cerebral palsy 
victim, receiving his 
Second Class pin from 
Scoutmaster Leo Shar- 
key. Located in Chica- 
go’s Christopher School 
for Crippled Children, 
Troop 402, to which 
Norris belongs, is spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Englewood. For 
more about handicapped 
Scouts and how the Ki- 
wanis club helps them, 
see page twenty-four. 


Larry Keighley photo 


. MONTH you'll find these interesting features in the magazine 
for community leaders: 1) a report on the dramatic work of the 
Civil Air Patrol; 2) the story of the world’s oldest 

international army, the French Foreign Legion; 3) a picture story 
showing what it’s like to visit the General Office of Kiwanis: 

4) the first of a series of articles on community problems (this one 
is about city planning); 5) several picture stories about 

Florida, host state for the International convention: 6) the tale of 
how one Kiwanian turned a mercurial, interracial incident into 
friendship between Navajo Indians and their white neighbors. You'll 
also want to read the inspiring short story about the boy who 

was born without arms and legs; the nail-on-the-head philosophy of 
Oren Arnold; and Ben Dean’s straightforward editorial. 


i} E HOPE you noticed “Committee Corner,” which made its bow last 
month. We developed this feature for one purpose: to help 
committees on the club level. So turn to page twenty-eight. Scan the 
suggestions given by the heads of the various International 
committees. Then see whether any of these ideas can be put to work 
in your own community. 


— INNOVATION is the special section on convention travel, 
beginning on page twenty-nine. We hope the ads and 
editorial features will help you in making your convention plans. 


Bins BE SURPRISED at the way some ingenious clubs are making 

use of The Kiwanis Magazine. For example, we recently got a 
letter from the Denby-Detroit, Michigan club ordering subscriptions 
for eighteen different schools and religious institutions! We 

hear, now and then, that clubs are sending the magazine regularly 
to local radio stations, newspapers, ministers and educators. 

And rumor has it that some staunch Kiwanians even send our 
magazine to the presidents of the local Jaycees, Optimists, Lions and 
Rotary clubs! Which goes to show that nobody...not even the 

other service clubs...can escape the influence of Kiwanis. Co Ws 
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You could live 40 days 
without food, but... 


without 4! “ 


AIR IS SO VITAL, YOU WILL BE 
FASCINATED BY THIS NEW FILM 





EvVeRY RIWANIAN 
SHOULD SEE IT! 


A fast-paced, 22-minute Kodachrome 
film which your group will be discussing 
long after the showing! Destroys the illu- 
sion of “pure” and “fresh” air... shows 
how your body reacts to excessive heat, 
cold, humidity, dryness, to make you un- 
comfortable... explains how modern air 
conditioning “corrects” the atmosphere 
about you to safeguard your health and 
make your life more enjoyable. Fasci- 
nates and stimulates while it educates! 
This unusual 16 mm. film, professionally 
produced for Airtemp Division of 
Chrysler Corporation, is now available 
to your organization without charge. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation 
P.O. Box 1037, Dayton 1, Ohio 


| would like to show your exciting film, ‘‘It’s in 


the Air,” to 








( Name of Organization) 








OUD cette nae . 
(Date of Showing) 
Name__ 
Address a Ne ee ee a Ee 
City ee 











No question about what 
you sald 






he facts are 
crystal clear 
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Canada on the Alert 

... Invitation to Disaster,” published in 
the September and October issues of 
The Kiwanis Magazine, has been of 
great interest to the writer and staff 
of this Ground Observer Corps Detach- 
ment. It would be appreciated if per- 
mission could be granted to reproduce 
these articles in typewritten form for 
distribution to local service clubs in the 
Truro area. It is felt that this kind of 
publicity of what a Kiwanis club is 
doing elsewhere to promote the cause 
of the Ground Observer Corps will be 


most beneficial in assisting recruiting 
civilian personnel to make this filter 
center.... 


G. M. Gillespie, Officer Commanding 

70 RCAF Ground Observer Corps 
Detachment 

Truro, Nova Scotia 


More on Vandalism 

I am charged with heading a sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate to examine into the causes 
and extent of juvenile delinquency in 
this country. Our subcommittee intends 
to make recommendations concerning 
federal and interstate matters within 
our direct jurisdiction, and also to pro- 
vide the leadership to the local levels of 
government so that a sustained anti- 
delinquency drive may be mounted and 
perpetuated.... 

I certainly commend The Kiwanis 
Magazine for publicly exploring 
situation. We of the subcommittee feel 
quite strongly that if the American 
people have the facts, they know how 
to take the proper steps to eradicate a 
wrong....The problem of vandalism... 
touches entire communities and...I 
think that our subcommittee will have 
concrete proposals to suggest...for the 
consideration of such service organiza- 
tions as Kiwanis.... 

Senator Robert C. Hendrickson 
Chairman 
Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency 
US Senate Committee 

on the Judiciary 


this 


.I am a letter carrier and all my work 
for over twenty-five years, using my 
own time and money, has been for the 
successful prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency.... 

The fact [is] that the juvenile de- 
linquents spring from that mass of chil- 
dren who do not belong to youth 
organizations because they are mentally 
maladjusted and do not believe in 
healthy youth activities. These young- 
sters are antisocial and look upon the 
activities of youth organizations as 





Some 


waste of time. 
of these boys and girls are of low in- 


worthless and a 


telligence or psychopathic. Others are 
normal mentally. 

Machinery—sociological and psychol- 
ogical—must be made available in every 
...community of any size to treat boys 
and girls when signs first become ap- 
parent that they are mentally malad- 
justed before they become involved in 
crime. This is far less expensive...than 
the cost involved in apprehension, prose- 
cution and confinement of a child in 
an institution after the commission of 
a crime.... 

The yearly increase in the number of 
juvenile delinquents is a serious matter. 
Like all serious matters, the remedy, 
to be effective. must be drastic. This, 
then, calls for a national law compelling 
parents or guardians to report children 
to the proper bureau set up.... 

Through parents and guardians lies 
the only effective method of reaching 
these children. All other methods have 
failed. The parents or guardians, being 
closest to the children and in constant 
contact, are the only ones that can no- 
tice the first signs of maladjustment in 
a child. Therefore, they should be com- 
pelled by law to report it to the proper 
authorities set up for that purpose. It 
is just as proper to make parents re- 
sponsible by law as it is to draft a 
young man into the service of his coun- 
try, collect tax from people’s earnings, 
make a person responsible for the safe 
driving of an automobile.... 

Ralph J. Salvati, Honorary Kiwanian 

Middletown, New York 


The Silliest Habit 

...Joe Miller’s story about J. D. Lewis 
and Nicotine Unlimited in the Septem- 
ber issue of The Kiwanis Magazine is 
one of the best articles that publication 
has carried since I became a Kiwanian 
and a constant reader....In my opin- 
ion our magazine is a publication every 
member should be proud of. It con- 
tains more good stuff and less foolish- 
ness for its size than any magazine I 
read.... 

I may be the only nonsmoker who 
quit not on the doctor’s orders and not 
for his health. I quit some ten years 
ago because I made up my mind that 
smoking was more trouble than it was 
worth.... 

While I don’t claim that tobacco hurt 
me physically—I had the good fortune to 
be pretty rugged—I do believe that 
smoking, especially cigarette smoking, 
is one of the silliest habits in which 
our erring race indulges.... 

Allan P. Ames, Kiwanian 
Pensacola, Florida 
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News especially 
for club officers 


MINUTE ORGANIZATION NEWS 
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to all Kiwanians 














KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL GROWING STEADILY 


THe First new club of the new year was formed at 12:01 a.m., January 1 in Kenne- 
accredited representative was Past Governor Warren N. Cop- 
pedge, a member of the International Committee on New Club Building. The 
Marietta and Canton. 


saw, Georgia. The 


co-sponsoring clubs 

Last year the following net gains were recorded: Membership: 8308; new clubs 
198; Key Club membership: 1933; new Key Clubs: 66; Circle K membership: 242; 
iew Circle K clubs: 20 

Division Sixteen of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District under Lieutenant Governor 
Asby Snyder took top divisional honors with six new clubs. The most active spon- 
soring clubs were Marietta, Georgia and Halethorpe, Maryland, each with four to 
its credit 

I\linois-Eastern Iowa and California-Nevada-Hawaii tied for first-place honors 
as champion new club building districts. Each had sixteen to its credit. The top 
gainer percentagewise was Rocky Mountain, which increased a whopping twenty- 


two per cent! 








AID TO VICKSBURG 

AFTER A CYCLONE devastated the city of 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, the Kiwanis 
ster relief com- 


QUESTIONS WANTED 


HAVE YOU GOT a question about 
club there formed a disa club administration or service that 
you'd like to have discussed in 
butions have been received, but perhaps one of the panels at the Miami 
Ohio convention? If so, send it to the 
General Office no later than Feb- 


mittee to speed recovery. Many contri- 


the most interesting came trom 


The city of Point Pleasant, General 


responsible fo 
joined with several pr 


’ 9 on 
: rué 20 ose 
Grant’s birthplace wih a a ld lik 

al ig the pz >I y ce i 
communities to. sé nd two P tes ee ike to 


upplies to Vicksburg, 


stroyed 


neighboring 
lear from you. 
tons ot reliet ; l 











which General Grant partly de 


the Civil War 


This load of stuff is a gesture of 


during 


RESOLUTIONS DUE MARCH 10 





friendship,” declared Earl Metzger, New Ir your cLuB has a resolution to place 
Richmond hardware merchant, and Bill before the International convention in 
Donham, Jr., president of the Kiwanis Miami, send it to the General ig by 
Club of New Richmond, who drove 800 = March 10. All resolutions sent by clubs 
miles to deliver the supplies to Vicks- will be considered by the International 
burg Committee on Resolutions that will 
meet in Chicago on March 18-19 
- 


On the basis of thinking expressed 
>” by the clubs, the committee will de- 
Birthdays Thes ubs cele ol 

velop a set of resolutions for presen- 
sartes this month. tation to the delegates in Miami. Reso- 


lutions that are finally adopted will 


* become the basis for » Objectives ; 
an ee a come the basis for the ( bje ctives and 
mY | | lan MR Ril i aely Oi action programs of Kiwanis Interna- 


F Ohh 
Omaha, Nebraska, February 13 tional in 1955 





San Luis Obispo, California, wiesietnis _ . . . 
Sth : ACTIVE INTER-CLUBBERS 
e ebrvary 6 
Selma, North Carolina, February 7 FoR THREE YEARS in a row, the inter- 


Forest City, North Carolina 
Februvory 11 


Wildwood, New Jersey, February 13 


club committee of the New Castle, In- 
diana club has visited some other club 


‘ir division % aS e ¢ nth. 
ay ET RE RN RR n their division at least once a month 





Bisbee, Arizona, February 19 

East Chicago, Indiana, February 19 
Shelton, Connecticut, February 22 MARCH IS ROAD SIGN MONTH 
Bellefonte, Pennsylvania 

February 25 

Peabody, Kansas, February 27 

Ada, Ohio, February 28 

Malden, Massachusetts, Februory 28 


“A ROAD SIGN outside your town says 

‘Hello!’ to visiting Kiwanians and tells 

the world that Kiwanis exists,” says 

International Trustee Luman Holman, 

chairman of the Board Committee on 

* Public Relations. “For this reason each 

oth Merced, California, February 5 and every club should have a road sign 

od Glendora, California, February 13 on each of the main highways coming 
Rensselaer, New York, February 14 , . aie , 

into town. Here is an A-1 project for 

your public relations committee. Write 

the General Office for details.” 


Alamosa, Colorado, February 27 











INTERNATIONAL BOARD 

TO MEET IN CHICAGO 

THE INTERNATIONAL Boarp of Trustees 
will hold its midwinter meeting Febru- 
ary 5-6 at the General Office in Chicago. 
A variety of matters will be discussed, 
including the forthcoming convention 
and National Kids’ Day. (A statement 
on Kids’ Day will be presented in an 
early issue of The Kiwanis Magazine.) 


dich { our 40th anniversary 


OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


Tue Kiwanis International directory 
for 1954 will be mailed to club secre- 
taries sometime this month. The vol- 
ume, which lists the president and 
secretary of each club, as well as its 
meeting time and place, is often con- 
sulted by traveling Kiwanians who 
want to make up meetings when they 
are on the road. 











Past International President Claude B. 
Hellmann, center. receives a plaque for 
his efforts in combatting communism. 


CLAUDE HELLMANN HONORED 


Past INTERNATIONAL President Claude 
B. Hellmann has received a_ plaque 
from the National Anticommunism Edu- 
cational Crusade of America, a public 
service organization. 

In presenting the plaque, NAEC 
President Ernest G. Albright said: “Ki- 
wanis International was one of the first 
service organizations to take the lead 
in the fight against communism and 
un-American activities. Few Americans 
have given more of their time and 
efforts to fight communism than has 
Claude B. Hellmann.” 

The plaque, designed for display in 
schoolrooms, lists ten fundamental 
points of difference between the Com- 
munist and American ideologies which 
are now in conflict. 
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CONVENTION DEVELOPMENTS 


THE FIRST hotel rooms were assigned to 
conventioneers February 1. There are 
plenty of first-class accommodations 
available, but Kiwanians are advised 
to submit registration forms and fees 
to their club secretaries just as soon as 
possible. 

The Kiwanis Convention Office is lo- 
cated in the Miami Colonial Hotel, 146 


Biscayne Boulevard, Miami 32, Florida. 


All correspondence concerning the con- 
vention sent to Convention 
Manager E. L. Tromley at this address. 


should be 





WHEN MEMBERS MOVE 

Every YEAR about 9000 Kiwanians move 
to different communities. Some of these 
men affiliate with clubs in their 
places of residence, but all too many do 


new 


PRESIDENT’S TRAVELS 

Durinc Fesruary International Presi- 
dent Donald T. Forsythe plans to visit 
Chicago; Washington, D.C.; northeast- 
ern and southwestern Arkansas: and 
Brownsville, Texas. His plans include 
an auto tour through the South. 





not. This means that valuable, experi- 
enced manpower is wasted. 

To prevent this needless loss, a spe- 
cial form has been prepared. Secretaries 
can it to notify a club that John 
Doe from Xville has just moved into 
the territory and would make a good 
member. These forms are sent to club 
secretaries along with the monthly re- 
port forms. 


use 


club is moving 
club in his new 


If someone in 
make 
community knows of his interest in Ki- 


your 


away, sure the 


wanis! 





MANY BULLETINS AVAILABLE 


CHANCES ARE THAT you have wondered about some phase of your club’s administra- 


tive or service program: How is the 


matter 


handled by other clubs? What could be 


done to make the operation smoother and more effective? 


Many such questions are answered 
Club Service Department at the 


available on request. Because of the 


Genera! 
large 


the informational bulletins issued by the 
Office. These are listed below, and are 
demand, more than two copies ol each 


bulletin cannot be sent to any one person. Address your requests to 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS 7. Boys and Girls Work 
No. 1. Why? When? How’? (Suggested activities) 

8. Foreign Students Projects 
ADMINISTRATION 9. Surve y of B Oy Life 


No. 1. Policy Regarding Women’s 
Auxiliaries 
2. Club Committees’ 
Reports 
3. A Small Club Speaks 
4. A Weekly Bulletin for 


Activities and 


Your Club 


AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION 


No. 1. Working with the Soil 
activity examples) 
2. Suggestions for Urban-Rural 
Relations 
3. Rural Boys’ and Girls’ Contests 
1, Junior Farmer Clubs 
). Kiwanis Agricultural 


(With 


Activities 


ATTENDANCE AND MEMBERSHIP 


No. 1. Official Attendance Rules 
2. Club Functioning—Attendance 
3. Suggestions for Stimulating 
Attendance 
4. Aids in Developing Attendance 
5. Lifeblood of Kiwanis (With 
activity examples) 
6. A Practical and Proven Plan for 
Increasing Membership 
7. Classes of Kiwanis Membership 
9. Improving Attendance by 
Grading 
10. What is the Kiwanis Legion of 
Honor? 


BOYS AND GIRLS WORK 


No. 1. Swimming and Wading Pools 
2. Child by Child We Build Our 
Nation (With activity examples) 
. Industrial Tours Club 
. Hobby and Craft Shops 
. Community Playgrounds 
. Loan Libraries 


aS Ol me 
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10. Hobby Shows 

11. Rinky Dink Club 

12. Boy-and-Dog, Gir 
Parade 

3. Safety Poster Contest 

14. Winter Holidays and Carnivals 

15. Burlesque Track and Field Meet 

16. Bird House Contest 

17. Anti-Vandalism Program 

18. Citizenship Essay Contest 

19. Post-Prom Parties 

20. Group Piano Training Material 

21. New York State Kiwanis 
Baseball 

22. Sandlot Baseball Leagues 

23. Boy Scout Troop 

25. Junior Police Patrols 

26. Baseball Leagues 

28. Kite Tournament 

29. Wildlife Feeding Activity 

30. Education Loan Fund 

32. The Little Olympics 

3. Camp Fire Girls 

4. Hallowe’en Party 

De Boys’ Choir 

36. Girl Scout Troop 

7. Boy Helper Plan 

8. Sunset Community Center 

39. Youth Centers 


l-and-Dog 


Boys 


CITIZENSHIP 


No. 1. Aggressive Citizenship—Safe- 
guard of Freedom (With 


activity examples) 


2. Information on Rush-Bagot 
Agreement 

3. Welcoming New Canadians into 
Citizenship 


4, Official Flag Code 
(see KIWANIS ROUNDUP page 6) 








New RCA 
Bosc: ‘AOWwOo 


Tape Recorder 





Just push a button... 

to record your favorite programs, your family, 
friends, your own voice...up to two hours ona 
single tape. Hear your recording, instantly 
with glorious, true-to-life tone. It’s the easy 
way toremember...tospeed music training and 
Try It, at your RCA Dealer’s. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


school work. 











1954 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news allecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
quick warning of any new trend that 
may affect your income. You get the facts 
in time to protect your interests or to 
grasp a new profit-making opportunity. 
speedy delivery nationally, 
The Journal is printed daily in four cities 

New York, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. You are promptlv informed 
on new developments regarding Prices, 
Taxes, Consumer Buying, Government 
Spending, Inventories, Financing, Pro- 
duction Trends, Commodities, Securities, 
Marketing and New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $20 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $6. Just send this ad 
with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. KM-2 


you 


To assure 

















COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


“Mayfle ower 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C.J. MACK, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr 
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und Raising 


INVESTIGATE the FORDWAY Plan 





Approximately 2800 service 
and community organizations 
now using the FORDWAY 
PLAN to help finance their 
welfare enterprises have made 
the Ford 


of the most familiar sights in 


gum machine one 


American communities. 


Raising money for welfare 
projects is simple and trouble- 
free when you use the FORD- 
WAY PLAN. Once the plan is 
in Operation, it requires no 


supervision by vou, no servic- 


ing. It just keeps on produc- 


—_ 


ing, vear after year 


OVER 1200 KIWANIS CLUBS 
USE THE FORDWAY PLAN 







TO FIND OUT 
HOW YOUR CLUB 
CAN BENEFIT, 
WRITE TO: 











C- AAS o 


GUM & MACHINE CO., INC. 


AKRON, NEW YORK 





KIWAMS ROUNDUP 


(from page 5) 


KIWANIS EDUCATION AND FELLOWSHIP 


No. 1. Why Should One Be a Kiwanian? 
2. Educating New Members 
3. Group Induction Program 
4. Kiwanis Objects as Applied to 


Clubs 
5. Mechanics of Kiwanis—Questions 
and Answers 
6. Professor Quiz 
Education Test 
7. Professor Quiz— Kiwanis 
Education Program 
8. Fellowship in Kiwanis 


Kiwanis 


FINANCE 
No. 1. Handling Kiwanis Money 


3. Suggestions for Club Budget 


FUND RAISING 
No. 1. Mr. Interlocutor, What’s De Dif- 
ference (Minstrel show activities) 
2. Money’s Worth Raising (With 

fund-raising activities) 

3. Plans and Suggestions for Radio 
Auction 

4. Pancake Festivals 

5. Kiwanis Turtle Derby 


HOUSE AND RECEPTION 
No. 1. It Can Happen Here (With 


activity examples) 


INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


No. 1. Looking Over the Fence (With 
activity examples) 

KEY CLUB 

No. 1. Suggested Projects for a Typical 


Key Club 

11. Resumé of Winning Achievement 
Report Activities 

12. Key Club Panel Questions and 
Answers 

13. Key Club Skit 
on the Key Club program 
(Back issues of the Keynoter are 


a short playlet 


available for activity informa- 
tion.) 
LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


Strengthening the Organizational 
Structure 


No. 1 


PROGRAMS AND MUSIC 


No. 1. First Anniversary Program 
Program Stunts 
. Humorous Stunt Programs 
. A Suggested Form for the 
Installation of Club Officers 
5. Installation of Officers 
6. Program Suggestions for Summer 
Meetings 
7. Enlivening Club Programs 
During the Summer Months 
8. Suggestions for Charter 
Anniversary Program 
9. Program for Mother’s Day 
10. Program for Past Presidents’ Day 
11. Program Suggestions for Ladies’ 
Night (With activity examples) 
12. So You’re the Program Chairman 


mm Co tO 


MUSIC 


No. 1. Suggestions on Music 
2. Hints for Song Leaders 


PUBLIC 
No. 1. 


10 
11. 
12. 

wv. 
14, 
15. 


16 
ie 
18. 
19. 


20 


99 


ov. 


PUBLIC 
No. 1 


AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS 


Community Traffic Safety 
Program 


. Community General Safety 


Program 


. Kiwanis Service Awards 
. Suggested Procedure Organiza- 


tion of Open Forums 
Suggested Procedure for Panel 
Discussions 


». Bicycle Safety Club 
. Kiwanis Safety Campaign 
. Suggestions for Fire Prevention 


Among Children 


. A New Challenge Confronts 


Kiwanis (With activity 
examples) 

Starting a Public Library 
Book Automobiles 
Get-Out-the-Vote Campaign 
Ice Skating Rink 

Safety Films 

Sponsorship of Community 
Councils 

Ballot Battalion 

New School Building 
Business Standards Activities 
(With activity examples) 
Community Music Festivals 
The 64 Dollar Question 
Kiwanis Health Programs 


RELATIONS 

Telling the Story (With 
activity examples) 

Public Relations Within the 
Clubs and With the Public 


3. How to Win Publicity and 


Influence Editors 


SUPPORT OF CHURCHES IN 
THEIR SPIRITUAL AIMS 


No. 1 


oa. 


Quotations on Religion from 
Men and Women of Renown 


. Suggested Invocations for 


Kiwanis Occasions 

Suggestions for Committee on 
Support of Churches 

Spiritual Leadership by Example 
(With activity examples) 

The 64 Dollar Question 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


No. 1. 


> 


4. 


16. 


Group and Assembly Talks 
Vocational Guidance Clinic 
Project Problems (Information 
on available scholarships) 


. Personal Service in Adjustment 


Problems (With activity 
examples) 

Plant Visitations and Industrial 
Tours 


. Educational Funds 
. Mexico, Missouri—Career Day 
2. How to Conduct a Community 


Occupational Survey 
Kiwanis Big Brothers 


UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD 


No. 1. 


9 
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a 
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Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
Underprivileged Child, Our Duty 
and Opportunity (With activity 
examples) 


. Kiwanis Health Camps 

. Pueblo Placement Plan 

. The Marianna Plan 

. Consent and Release Form 
7. Kiwanis Fresh Air Farm 

. The Forgotten Child 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTION 


APRIL 

» National Conservation Week 

April 1-7 is a good time for a program 
dealing with conservation. Some clubs 
observe this week by planting trees in 
parks and playgrounds. Other clubs 
visit forestry experimental stations and 
conservation areas. If you want a speak- 
er on conservation, contact your county 
agent, the local Izaac Walton League 
chapter, regional soil conservation serv- 
ice head, garden club, state or provincial 
conservation department or your city 
park board. 


>» Army Day 

Army Day in the US is April 6. A club 
that is located near an Army installa- 
tion can easily secure a good speaker. 
Check local veterans organizations and 
the National Guard and Army Reserve 
units in your area for speakers. Per- 
haps the Korean war veteran in your 
town would be willing to talk. 

The week of April 5-9 is a fitting time 
to commend a branch of service that has 
done so much for the nation. The Ko- 
rean war and truce, the prisoner ex- 
change, the refusal of some American 
GI’s to come home, the strength of the 
American Army as opposed to that of 
Russia’s—these are a few of the timely 
topics that can be used for an Army 
Day program. 


» Using the Magazine 

A program of unusual interest was hit 
upon by the Beaumont, Texas club 
when members decided to review The 
Kiwanis Magazine for 1953. Each issue 
was represented by a member, who 
gave a three-minute talk on his favorite 
article for that month. (See picture 
below.) A banker, for example, who had 
the March issue, spoke on “Please Ac- 
cept This Check,” and a football coach 
liked “Father Has His Day” in the June 
number. 

“It was one of the best programs we 
ever had,” said Immediate Past Presi- 
dent Hugh Glezen. Said Joseph J. Vin- 
cent, past president of the club: “The 
program was the result of a realization 
on the part of...club members that our 
magazine is not just another club maga- 
zine which accumulates on one’s desk 
and is never read.” 


PKIWANIS I 
CLUB 
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» National Sunday School Week 

April 12-18 will be National Sunday 
School Week, and your club can mark 
the occasion by honoring those mem- 
bers who are Sunday school teachers. 
Ministers and Sunday school superin- 
tendents probably would be glad to help 
you plan such a program. For more 
program ideas, radio speeches, posters 
and news releases about Sunday schools, 
write to Laymen’s National Committee, 


Vanderbilt Hotel, New York 16. 


> Easter 

Almost every club has a special Easter 
and Holy Week program. One of the 
most popular plans seems to be the in- 
viting of a clergyman to give a seasonal 
talk at the meeting just before Easter 
Sunday, which is April 18. 

>» US-Canada Good-Will Week 

The seventh Objective of Kiwanis In- 
ternational urges the strengthening of 
the existing bonds of friendship between 
Canada and the United States. This 
great ideal is highlighted in US-Canada 
Good-Will Week, April 25-May 1. To 
commemorate this event, many clubs 
exchange greetings with clubs on the 
other side of the border. Messages should 
be lengthy enough to mean something. 
They should be in the form of a report 
to let Kiwanians on one side know what 
their friends across the border are doing 
and thinking. 

A Good-Will Week program might 
include the reading of such a message, 
together with a movie or speaker about 
Canada or the US. Contact the US or 
Canadian embassy nearest you for de- 
tails. Films about Canada can be ob- 
tained free of charge from the Canadian 
National Film Board, 400 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 


COMING EVENTS 
>» May 


Music Week—May 3-10 

V-E Day—May 8 

Mother’s Day—May 9 

Kiwanis International Convention, 
Miami, Florida—May 9-13 

All-Kiwanis Week—May 9-13 

National Family Week—May 2-9 

Armed Forces Day—May 15 

Memorial Day—May 30 








These Beaumont, Texas Kiwanians gave talks on favorite magazine articles. 
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Indoors and out... 








RUST-OLEUM saves 
time, work, money... 
sandblasting and chem- 
ical pre-cleaning are 
not usually required! 
Just brush RUST- 
OLEUM directly over 
sound. rusted surfaces, 
after scraping and wire- 
brushing to remove 
rust scale and loose 
particles! Dries toa 
firm, elastic coating 
that resists heat, fumes, 
salt air, general weath- 
ering, etc. Many colors, 
Aluminum and White 
.»- brush, dip or spray! 
Prompt delivery from 
Industrial Distributor 
stocks in principal 
cities of the United 
States and Canada. 


fa ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! &y 


MAIL TO: RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2466 Oakton Street * Evanston, Illinois 


Please send the [(% checked information 
on RUST-OLEUM: 

() Complete Literature. 

[] Name of Nearest Distributor. 

() Full Details on Rust-Oleum Color Movie. 


l 
I 
I 
I 
i 
{ 
' 
| 
I 
1 
i 
! 
[] Have a Qualified Representative Call. ; 











not everyone does as well, but EB. O. Lockin, who 
started a business of his own, reports... 






for 12 months I’ve averaged 


sho PER MONTH 


INCOME - 


most of it clear profit for me! 














@ Many men have discovered how to be 
independent, to be free of bosses and lay- 
offa. L. A. Eagles grossed more than $200 
his firet week. Others report gross up to 
$12,000 per year. How much you make 
depends largely on you. You need no 
epecial skill, no large investment. 

No shop necessary. Our ELECTRIC RUG 
WASHER cleans rugs, carpets right on floor 

helps to show their natural color and 

beauty. So efficient and safe, used by 
largest hotels and railroads. g 

You take no risk 
Machines fully guar- 
anteed 

Write for full infor- 
mation including how 
to make big profita in 
YOUR OWN business 





Von Schrader Mfg. Co., 1234 “‘R" PL., Racine, Wis. « 








Without obligation, send your FREE booklet contain- ® 
ing information about your ELECTRIC RUG WASHER and ® 
how I can start myown permanent, profitable business. * 

. 
Pe Renesas — os 
. 
Address —E SS SSS “ 
—— 
. 

City ee Zone State 
- —o ae 








PATENTS 
KiWwauiau Wm H Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. | 
Practice U. 8. Courts and Patent 
Office | 














WITH THIS MUSICAL MERRY-GO-ROUND 
KIDDIE RIDE You can attract more cus- 


tomers with this new coin 
Make $50.00 to 
$150.00 extra per week. Horses go up and 
round and round. Music 


operated Kiddie Ride 


down as well a 
plays when ride runs or can be played 
continuously. Built for long service-free 
operation 
An excellent money maker in dime stores, 
department stores super food markets, 
amusement parks and many other loca- 
tions. Floor space requirement, 48” x 54” 
Write for Kiwanis Club sponsorship plan 
on this and other Kiddie Rides. 
Write today to 


RANGE RIDER COMPANY 


1426 Montgall St., Kansas City, Missouri 
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©. For several years our retiring 


presidents received certificates from 
our lieutenant governor. Neither our 
1952 nor 1953 received 


certificates. 


presidents 
these How can we get 


them? 


A. These certificates are available at 
nominal cost from the Supplies Depart- 
ment of the General Office at 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 


©. In 1952 I was elected as a direc- 
tor of our club to serve for three years. 
At our election last October [I was 
elected vice-president. May [ continue 
to serve as an elected director while 
occupying the office of vice-president? 


A. Article VI, Section 2 of the Stand- 
ard Form for Club Bylaw: 
that the office of secretary and treasurer 
may be held by one member. The sec- 
tion further provides that no other 
offices shall be combined in one person 
and no shall simultaneously 
serve as an elected director and an 
officer. If you desire to continue in the 
office of vice-president, you should re- 


provides 


person 


sign as director. The vacancy caused by 
your resignation would then be filled 
by the members of your club after one 
or more members had been nominated 
by the board of directors. 


Q. Our club sponsors an annual 


rodeo produced by a_ professional 
rodeo producer who receives a percent- 
age of the receipts. If our club should 
incorporate a charitable fund or foun- 
dation to conduct this. as well as other 
fund-raising events. would admissions 
to the rodeo be exempt from the Fed- 


eral Admissions Tax? 


A. Section 1701 (a) (1) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code provides exemption 
from the admissions tax to certain re- 
ligious, educational, charitable and vet- 
erans organizations. However, Section 
1701 (a) (2) provides that this exemp- 
tion shall not apply to athletic games 
or exhibitions, wrestling matches, prize 
fights or other pugilistic matches or ex- 
hibitions, carnivals, rodeos or circuses, 
in which any professional performer or 
operator participates for compensation, 
or any motion picture exhibition. There- 
fore, even though your club should 
incorporate a charitable fund or foun- 
dation, admissions to the rodeo would 
be subject to the Federal Admissions 


Tax. 


Q. I have been named as chairman 
of our club committee on vocational 
guidance. I have received no informa- 
tion with reference to the work of my 
committee. How can T secure the nec- 
essary material? 


A. With the material sent your club 
organization or 
planning conference, there were in- 
cluded two copies of the monographs 
prepared by each of the International 
committees. Ask your president to give 
to you the copy of the monograph on 
vocational guidance. If you would like 


for your president’s 


specific information with reference to 
a contemplated activity, write to the 
Service Department of the General 
Office for additional bulletins which are 
also listed on page 5 of this issue of The 


Kiwanis Magazine. 


Q. The territorial limits of our club 
are confined to the corporate limits of 
our town, There are farmers located 
nearby who would make good Kiwa- 
nians. Can we elect them to member- 


ship? 


A. Yes. Under the provisions of Arti- 
cle III, Section 2 (a) of the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws, men are eligible 
for membership even though they do 
not have either their business or their 
residence within a club’s territory, pro- 
vided they have community interests 
within the territory of a club. Ordi- 
narily, farmers transact their business 
in the nearest town, subscribe to the 
local newspaper and take part in com- 
munity affairs. These men would have 
community interests in your town and 
would, therefore, be eligible for mem- 


. : 
bership. 


©. Our club meets on Friday, Lin- 
coln’s birthday this vear falls on Fri- 
day. Since there are fifty-three Fridays 
in 1954. may we omit the meeting on 
February 12? 
A. Article X, Section 1 of your by- 
Section 4 of the 
weekly 


laws and Article I, 
International Bylaws 
meetings rather than merely fifty-two 
meetings in a year. Your club should, 
therefore, either meet on February 12 
or, if the observance of the holiday will 
meeting 


require 


hurt your attendance, the 
should be held some other day during 
the same week. 


). I have to travel considerably and 
keep up my attendance by attending 
meetings of other clubs. Our secretary 
complains because he does not receive 
a record of my attendance from some 
of the clubs T visit. Why is it that some 
clubs do not forward this information 
to the secretary of the club to which a 


visitor belongs? 


A. Although some clubs do extend 
this courtesy to visitors, the responsi- 
bility for securing certification of at- 
tendance rests upon the visitor. Before 
you leave any club you visit, secure 
this certification from the secretary and 


mail it to your secrctary. THE END 
e THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
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EDITORIAL 





The rising tide of 
juvenile delinquency is 
a challenge to Kiwanis 





By BEN DEAN 


Past International President 


ois never in the thirty-nine 
years of Kiwanis existence has there been so press- 
ing a need as this year for youth service as out- 
lined in the second Objective adopted by the 
International Board of Trustees for 1954: 


INITIATE AND SUPPORT ACTIVITIES 
THAT STRENGTHEN THE PHYSICAL, SPIRITUAL AND 
MORAL RESOURCES OF OUR YOUTH. 


The continuing revelations of juvenile 
delinquency, youthful vandalism and crime are 
shocking. (See the October and December 1953 
issues of The Kiwanis Magazine.) 

Juvenile delinquency has mounted 
nearly thirty per cent in recent years. Newsweek 
estimates that 1,000,000 boys and girls between ten 
and seventeen were in trouble with the police in 
1952. That’s about one out of every twenty in the 
United States. 

While many of these youngsters are 
from the slums and broken homes, many others 
come from normal homes with many advantages. 

Why this appalling disregard of prop- 
erty and life by youth? We live in a tense, fearful, 
embittered age. No other generation has experi- 
enced such mass cruelty and slaughter. This has 
had a poisonous reaction on immature minds. 

Autos, movies and other modern trends 
tend to break down the influence of the home and 
family. The passing of the woodshed and leather 
strap has often resulted in contempt of parental 
authority. 

The cynical attitude of their elders to 
the widespread corruption in government revealed 
in recent years has left its evil effect on the young- 
sters. Too many TV and radio programs and 
movies feature crime and violence in a manner 
that stimulates the youthful mind. 

Youngsters who use motor cars reck- 
lessly cause a large proportion of our traffie acci- 
dents and fatalities. The FBI reports that more 
than half the arrests for auto theft are children 
under seventeen. 

All this despite the fact that more 
public money is spent today for parks, playgrounds 
and other recreational advantages for youth than 
ever before, and that more agencies, including 
Kiwanis and other service clubs, are doing more to 
provide healthful activities and guidance for youth. 

Obviously, what is being done, how- 
ever, is not enough, when we realize that the popu- 
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lation of the United States is increasing at the rate 
of 7000 a day. More wives and mothers than single 
women work outside the home and more children 
are left uncared for. 

We must not, however, let the picture 
get out of balance. The fact is, of course, that the 
great majority of our youth today are fine young- 
sters with high ideals, whose fresh, clean, buoyant 
living is a joy to their elders and the hope of the 
future. There are more splendid character-build- 
ing youth organizations today than ever before. 

Kiwanis has always made its major 
activity, work with boys and girls. Millions of 
youngsters have been benefited by Kiwanis serv- 
ices over the past four decades, and untold thous- 
ands of children who might have grown up to a 
life of crime have been helped to become useful, 
law-abiding citizens through the ministrations of 
our clubs. 

During 1952 more than a million boys 
and girls visited Kiwanis recreation centers, more 
than 8000 baseball and other teams and nearly 6000 
school patrols and other safety programs were 
sponsored by clubs. Clubs provided 150,000 chil- 
dren with hearing and sight-saving programs, 
clothing and educational assistance. One hundred 
sixty-three thousand children were examined in 
clinics and 30,000 children sent to summer camps. 
Nearly a quarter million boys and girls received 
vocational guidance. 

Our more than 1000 Key Clubs in high 
schools exemplify good citizenship in over 20,000 
students, and Key Clubs may become an important 
factor in curbing and deterring vandalism. Youth 
has ways of influencing youth beyond the power 
of elders. 

One of the most stimulating demon- 
strations in recent months of how youth can pro- 
vide its own strong leadership was the gathering 
of over 500 students from twenty-two Boston high 
schools under Key Club auspices in historic Fan- 
euil Hall to combat vandalism in that New England 
city. The fire lighted there may spread to Key 
Clubbers across the land. 

Kiwanis clubs through long experi- 
ence and their major interest in boys and girls are 
well equipped to intensify their services to reduce 
juvenile delinquency. If each of our 225,000 Ki- 
wanians would personally take a wayward youth 
under his fatherly guidance this year, it would 
mean a tremendous force for character building in 
our citizens of tomorrow. 

In each community our clubs might 
well consult juvenile authorities and learn what 
services are most needed locally, and volunteer to 
accept the assignment of paroled youth to their 
charge. 

Certainly there is nothing more re- 
warding than to feel that you have had a part in 
helping a boy or girl grow into a fine, useful man 
or woman. Kiwanians derive their chief satisfac- 
tions from their work with youth. The kind of 
Canada and United States we will have tomorrow 
depends in part at least on how well Kiwanians 
guide the youth of today. tHE END 
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Illustrated by William Gordon 


What do we know about the native Americans who 
dedicate their lives to Marx and Malenkov? Why 


are they traitors and how can we detect them? 
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OMMUNISM, 


E COMMUNIsTS are the Chris- 

tian martyrs of today,” the 
round-faced man in the shabby suit 
told me. “The fascist pigs are throw- 
ing us to the lions because of our 
progressive beliefs, just as the Ro- 
mans did in ancient times.” 

“We are the pack rats of the rev- 
olution,” shouted the  oily-haired 
party organizer to the dingy room- 
ful of Communist disciples. 

“All we want is peace and the ex- 
termination of the Wall Street cap- 
italist war-mongers,” screeched the 
wispish woman in the shapeless cot- 
ton dress. 

“We are the only good Americans 
because we are trying to save the 
country from the social fascists,” 
cried the bad-smelling youth in the 
yellowed T-shirt. 

These loud, discordant voices—in- 
transigent and alien to our beliefs 
represent the wretched creed of 
American communism today. I have 
heard them and, believe me, they are 
frightening voices. J. Edgar Hoover 
estimates that there are about 24,000 
Communists still active in the coun- 
try today, with at least ten sympa- 
thizers and dupes for every actual 
party member. 

You may say, this doesn’t seem 
like much to worry about in a pop- 
ulation of 160 million. Perhaps not. 
But numerical smallness alone never 
has stopped communism. In Russia, 
when the Bolsheviks seized the 
country, there was one Red for every 
2277 persons. Ditto for China, Czech- 
oslovakia, Poland and others taken 
over by the Kremlin. 

Toward this sinister end, Amer- 
ica’s Reds now are working harder 
than ever, despite many reverses 
and the overwhelming climate of 
public opinion against them. In ma- 
jor US cities from Boston to Seat- 
tle, there has been a marked rebirth 


* American 


By JOE MILLER 


of the secret three-man cells which 
make up the Communists’ under- 
cover structure. They are fever- 
ishly raising money, building up 
new front organizations (such as 
“Peace” groups, “Civil Rights” so- 
cieties, etc.) and recruiting new 
dupes. You won’t read much about 
it in the papers, because the under- 
ground Reds are playing it cagey. 
But they are working around the 
clock to undermine the American 
system. 

What are the facts about commu- 
nism, USA? Most of us understand 
the general picture, but surprisingly 
few otherwise-informed Americans 
know any specific details about the 
Red fifth column in our country. 

Because the editors of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine recognize the urgent 
need for more understanding of the 
internal nature of US communism. 
I have ,spent weeks studying the 
Reds’ current literature and observ- 
ing and talking with CP members 
and sympathizers in Seattle, my 
home town. 

It was not an easy assignment 
the Communists are not talking to 
outsiders these days. No longer does 
the party issue cards and only the 
most naive Red will admit his true 
affiliation. The prevailing attitude 
was summed up by one pinch-faced, 
lank-haired woman who snarled at 
me, “What we do is our own busi- 
ness!” 

I wasn’t getting anywhere until I 
ran into Bob X. on a dingy water- 
front street. Bob is a CP functionary 


with whom I had gone to college in 
the late 1930’s. He had been con- 
sidered “radical” in those days, but 
then nonconformity of one sort or 
another was not too unusual. It was 
hard for me to square the slender, 
curly-haired athlete of 1939 with 
the dark-jowled, flat-faced man in 
front of me. His eyes were ex- 
pressionless when I explained my 
assignment, but he agreed to have 
a beer in a nearby tavern. Bob 
proved to be unlike most hardened 
Reds in one sense: He was willing, 
almost anxious, to justify why he, 
a native third-generation American 
of a prosperous family, paid his 
allegiance to the Kremlin. 

“Russia is the only peace-loving 
nation in the world,” he said blandly. 
“It is the only hope for the ex- 
ploited masses in America and the 
world. 

“The capitalists know that we are 
going to inevitably triumph, just as 
we did in China and Czechoslovakia. 
They know that when we do we will 
take away their plunders, make 
everyone equal and outlaw war. 
That’s why they fight us so viciously. 
After all, war always has been the 
traditional instrument of Wall Street 
to exploit the masses. Every capi- 
talist fortune is blood-stained with 
the lives of workers who fought 
their imperialist wars.” 

Remembering that he had been 
an officer in the US Army, I inter- 
rupted with a question: Would he 
fight for his country against Russia? 

“You don’t think,” he answered 





Brand 


coldly, “that I'd be dumb enough to into Dirty War. People’s Liberation A. FBI agents and other profes- 
tell you, do you?” Forces in Indo-China Threatened sional investigators say there is no 

Then he continued his parrotlike by Fascist Warmongers. Read the sure way of telling a Communist by 
recitation of the Kremlin line. Real Truth for a Dime.” his appearance or occupation. 

If you know anything about eco- It was a disturbing experience Nor are Communists concentrated 
nomi you'll know why America this brief glimpse into these per- jn the so-called poorer classes. The 
tarted the war in Korea. The coun-_ verted minds and their peculiar best scientific book on the subject, 
try was heading for depression. If miasma of fear, hatred and martyr- Report on the American Commu- 
the Wall Street warmongers hadn’t dom. Again I thought: Most of us_, a by Morris L. Ernst and David 
forced us into war, they would have’ are only acquainted with US Com- — [oth. points out that they are not 
been wiped out by a crash like 1929.” munists through the headlines when isually the product of “poverty, 

I listened to these variations on a_ some big-shot Red is involved. But jgnorance, disease and exploitation.” 
theme by Vishinsky for some time. what do we really know about these Based on interviews with nearly 
Then I interposed faceless fanatics, the Joe Doakses of 309 ex-Reds. the authors claim that 

Look. You learned the principles the CP, USA? the Communists’ main strength lies 
of logic and reason in college. Surely — in the professions and even includes 
you realize deep down that there lo rrnp out what people di some small businessmen! 
doesn’t exist anywhere any set of know about American communism, a 
logical fact that will support your I interviewed a cross-section ol per- ; OR : a, 
theories' No matter hov desperately sons on this point Here art the ; ta rot . , : f : 
you try, you cannot change black most commonly asked questions poled tain ate, ade ieek 
nto white. You must know that in together with legitimate answers, to ee ee ine Reds had a — 
oc ain? RSE eI ss po tionately large amount of in- 

ng Q. EE LES ELITE Se a fluence in certain unions. But labor 
expression of faint loathing. “You Communist Party in America today? wes done an excellent job of cleaning 
don't think I accept the twisted facts A. The Communist Part, today its own ernie — gy tegen 
in these filthy fascist papers, do can be aptly compared to a tres wrieaage” Peer f Me a “ ae ae 
you, he said with superior hautew What the public sees—and not too pive Me ses ih ec attempts to 
“Everything is lies, all lies. They clearly at that—is the trunk. This P?°°%,“ © otis ea caaabieaaae ani the 
don't dare tell the truth, or the peo- consists ol the open agitators, the numbe! ot Ue 4 sea ata sg abn 
ple would begin the revolution to- rank-and-filers who run the “front’ ecrmseiaginnrdier gras ange yaa 
sana iis eh Be i Bait on, pariven with the total working popu- 
He abruptly arose from the booth. nial and dirty work. This trunk, or iG of the aii ae american 
‘You alwavs were fuzzy-headed,” thus-called “Open Party.” s the aie ORR ON : rs abet 
he shot in parting. “You haven't point of contact with the sympa ee here ainaaiies 7, sasciegac asap 
changed a bit.” thizers and gullibles Q. How about Negroes and com- 

I walked out into the half-lit Hidden deep are the tree's roots nism? 
treet. A dolorous rain was forming conspirators such as Gerhart Eisle: A. Again, despite tremendous ex- 
pools on the sidewalk, making bi- and Joseph Pogany, alias John Pep-  penditures and endless efforts by 
rre neon-red patterns in the twi- per, who were sent here by th the Communists to win over Negro 
] 


light gloom. Across the street a few Comintern to put American com- Americans, the result has been al- 
idlers were gathered in the doorway munism on a professionally revolu most complete defeat for the Reds 
of the hiring hall of a left-wing tionary basis. They are under direct Today there are very few colored 
Communists in all America-—out of a 


union. On the corner near a bus stop orders trom Moscow and in the ll 
total Negro population of 15.000.000! 


on kid row, a florid-faced elderly secret role seldom even come into 

woman was hawking The Daily Peo- contact with the CP rank-and-filers, Q. What makes people turn to 
ple’s World, Communist West Coast the menial servants of communism communism? 

newspapel! Steadily she chanted. Q What class of people make wp A. The answer to this all-impor- 


“Wall Street Puts More Billions the Communist Party in the USA? tant question is, to a large extent, 





fhbout the author: ‘covered the struggles of labor in the Pacific Northwest to 


ust Reds the postwar years. As chairman of the Seattle 
o Vewspape) G ld. Joe Miller was ore oj the leaders na 
sommu sn iever has been an academic subject to Joe successful fight to purge the Reds from this group. “The 
Mill ly tive 1930's he oreu ip Ww th the remna? ts of a r et one ( ] an out of a meet g im 1947. yoke ntly 
White Russian family in New York. Twelve members oT t] e was CO cted der the S nith Act and sentenced to a fed- 
family had bee irdered by Hungarian Communists eral prison te i. says Joe. He also points w th pride to the 
1919. The only survivors were the mothe r, a two-year-old fact that o October 17, 1948. “The Commies’ West Coast 
aa tohter and a@ son, who heca ie Joe’s best trze id rad, the Sc Fran co Daily People’s World. editorially 
These people knew communism for what it was,’ reports described me as ‘one of the most hysterical Red-baiters in 
Joe Many scoffed at them n those days, but their grim Seattle.’ 
predictions about the purpose and direction of the Kremlin, A graduate of the University of Oregon. Author Miller 
made c rea 1936-39, have proved to be terrifyingly accurate . spent threes ears l University of Washinaton Graduate 
The lessons Joe learned Jrom these refugees from com- School study 1g h story. He has worked for 9 wspapers im 
munism prevented him from ever having the slightest feel- Eugene, Oregon: Lewiston and Boise. Idaho: Portland and 
ing of “softness” toward Reds and their dupes. He is, by Seattle. In between meeting newspaper deadlines, Joe Miller 
his own estimate, a “conservative liberal” in thinking and has written free-lance pieces for a variety of publications, 
close to the center of the spectrum. including Esquire, The New York Times, Time, Life and The 
As labor reporter for the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, he Kiwanis Magazine. —THE EDITORS 
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more psychological and pathological 
than ideological. This is very im- 
portant to remember. I believe that 
a person who embraces communism 
actually is suffering from a form of 
mental disease. 

Ernst and Loth, authors of Re- 
port on the American Communist, 
contend that the average Communist 
“has a sense of personal inadequacy 
...induced by resentment and group 
frustration....(He) has grown up 
under the aegis of a dominating 
father or an overpowering mother.” 

The authors say that the average 
US Communist is likely to be “a 
long-haired intellectual who lives 
in a world of books but never did an 
honest day’s work with his hands.” 

All the Reds I have observed have 
been unloved people. In this type 
the professional Communists find 
easy Says Columnist Dorothy 
“Communism 
youths who emotionally 
spiritually, rather than 
nomically, afflicted; from girls who 


prey. 
Thompson: recruits 
from are 
and eco- 
are wallflowers; from boys who have 
home and don't 
the run of other 


boys. The party is a refuge for the 


unhappy at 
with 


been 
get on well 
and frustrated. It is a 


close and closed-in society of people 


lonely very 


trained to consider themselves a 
leadership elite—a compensation to 
those who are not, normally, ‘born’ 
leaders.” 

In my estimation there are some 
people who are drawn to commu- 


nism simply because they think it is 


“exciting” and “dangerous.” I re- 
member a man I once interviewed 
who just had been indicted for 


murder. He told me he was “having 


the time of his life.” that he never 
had had so much attention in his 
life. The thought of consequence 
(he was convicted and now is serv- 
ing a life term) did not enter into 


his mind. I believe this analogy is 
valid in terms of many danger- 
seeking persons who are Reds. 

Q. Are these people permanently 
lost, just like the incurably insane? 

A. No. The typical US Red rank- 
and-filer does not stay in the party 
than two or three years. 

In some very extreme cases psy- 
chiatric treatment has been helpful. 
I know of one middle-aged woman, 
the wife of a wealthy Midwest busi- 
nessman, who had a fixation about 
communism. She would secretly give 
large sums of her husband’s money 
to party causes. Finally, her de- 
spairing husband convinced her that 
it was a mental problem and she 
underwent intensive psychiatric 
care, including shock treatments. 


more 
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Key Communist words 
and phrases 


= the years 


have developed a 
all their own. The shrewder, more experi- 


Communists 
unique patois virtually 


American 


enced revolutionaries will be cautious 
about using this giveaway phraseology, 
but most run-of-the-mill Reds mouth the 





party clichés with no hesitation. Here is a 


sampling: 


Korea, against 


CAPITALIST VIOLENCE—defense of the free world, e.g., 


Red imperialism. 


WALL STREET IMPERIALIST—any moderately successful person who thinks 
we should maintain strong military defenses 


PROGRESSIVE-MINDED PEOPLE—the camp followers of communism; fellow 
travelers, dupes and stooges. 


FBI STOOL PIGEONS—ex-Communists. 


WOOLY-HEADS—anti-Communist liberals. 


WAR CRIMINALS—anti-Communist leaders such as Chiang-Kai-Shek 
and Syngman Rhee. 


STOOGE COUNTRY—any nation that supports defense of the free world 


against Russia. 


PEOPLES’ DEMOCRACIES—Russia and the countries under the Communist 


heel. 


CAPITALIST WARMONGER—anyone who advocates strong defenses against 


Russia. 


workers of America, who have the highest 


EXPLOITED MASSES—the 
standard of living ever known. 


And so forth. There are many more Red smear words, but this sampling 


should give you an accurate idea of what Communist talk is like. 


She is now completely cured, her to some obscure group or committee 


pro-Red psychosis a thing of the If you showed continued interest, 
you probably would be invited to 
attend a social get-together of “pro- 
Then you 
would be reported by a party con- 
tact to others in the Communist 
organization. If you showed a genu- 
ine interest in CP affairs, simultane- 
ous attempts would be made to con- 
and to investigate The 
party’s propaganda guns would be 
trained on you, while at the same 
time a secret probe would be con- 
ducted into your background and 
motives. Since the revelation of FBI 
infiltration of the CP, the Reds have 
been supersecurity-conscious. A few 
years ago a stranger could pay his 
(see COMMUNISM page 45) 


past. 
Q. In view of the hostile climate 
of public opinion, how are the Com-__ gressive-minded people. 


MUNISTS recruiting mew members 
today? 

A. If you were to express interest 
to a party member, you would be 
regarded with great suspicion. You 
probably would be told that due to 
FBI “intimidation” there is no active 
CP in the area. The party member, 
however, would quickly add _ that 
there are local organizations inter- 
ested in the “fight for peace,” or 
“civil rights” or “Negro rights” or 
“the cause of labor.’ You would be 
directed to one of the party’s front 
organizations and then might be in- 
vited to join the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, the Labor Youth League* or 
some other “front.” You also might 
be solicited for a subscription to a 
Communist newspaper or to donate 


vert you. 





“Listed as subversive organizations by 
the Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities of the US House of Representa- 
tives. 








Hundreds of communities have 


found a simple way to get rid of 


garbage and refuse. 





PROMPTLY at 11:31 am. June 8, 
1952, the first of the New York 
Airways helicopters scheduled to 
shuttle the mail back and forth be- 
tween New York City and points in 
New Jersey, landed safely and in 
strict accordance with plan, plunk 
on top of 30,000 tons of choice New 
Jersey garbage. 

Cheers rose from the little crowd 
gathered for the around the 
brand new “heliport” at Neptune, 
New Jersey, an ocean resort town 
not far from Asbury Park. But no- 
body else cheered quite as heartily 
as Joseph A. Shafto, the earnest, 
soft-spoken six-footer who owns the 


event 


Shafto Garage on Main Street in 
Neptune (population 13,613), and 
who doubles as commissioner of 


Roads and Refuse. To Commissioner 
Shafto, the helicopter landing meant 
that Neptune’s $32,000 garbage gam- 
ble had paid off. He and his town 
had successfully solved a problem 
that still irks and perplexes the offi- 
cials of other American vil- 
lages, towns and cities—how to get 
rid of the ever-mounting piles of 
trash and garbage which are col- 
lected daily from homes and places 
of business, and which must some- 
how or other be made to vanish. 
Some towns and cities burn their 


most 
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trash and garbage in incinerators. A 


few compost their garbage, or de- 
compose it with the aid of bacteria, 
or dry it and grind it and then sell 
it for fertilizer, or else grind it and 
flush it through the sewage system. 
But the overwhelming majority of 
American seem to 
consider such 
They simply truck their refuse out 
past the city limits and dump it. 

As our population has grown, these 
hideous town dumps with their ver- 
min and insects, their smoke and 
smell, have become not only an in- 
sult to civic cleanliness but a men- 
ace to public health. Often more 
rats thrive on the dump than there 
are people in the town that does the 
dumping. And feeding the edible por- 
tion of the garbage to hogs—a prac- 
tice still resorted to by hundreds of 
American communities—is likely to 
make the rat-fly-smell situation 
worse instead of better. 

When Commissioner Shafto first 
accepted public office back in 1949, 
Neptune’s dump resembled thou- 
sands of others the country over. It 
exuded a fetid stench, with a linger- 
ing quality which voters seemed to 
remember especially just before 
elections. Townsfolk driving along 
Bangs Avenue in Neptune used to 


municipalities 


methods too costly. 


The du mp’ awe 


By RUTH and EDWARD 


leome 

















half a 


roll up their car windows 
mile to the leeward, and keep them 
rolled up till the dump was safely 
astern. On certain sultry windless 
days at the height of the tourist 
season, smoke from the dump would 
infiltrate the low-lying coastal mists, 
producing an impenetrable smog 
which enveloped Neptune like a 
shroud. 

“Ceiling zero again,” one summer 
resort proprietor would grumble to 
another as they watched sun-greedy, 
midsummer vacationists, on whom 
Neptune’s prosperity depends, sniff 
the dank smog and then depart in 
droves for less murky vacation spots. 

Joe Shafto’s duty was clear: It 
was up to him to restore the pros- 
perity of his native town, uphold its 
honor, abate the stench and shoo 
away the smog—all at no cost to 
Neptune’s taxpayers. 

But how? 

One answer was suggested by 
Principal Sanitarian John Zemlan- 
sky of the New Jersey State Health 
Department, a rotund, jovial, reson- 
ant-voiced official who has _ been 
pounding a public-health beat since 
the days when a sanitarian’s chief 
task was persuading folks to move 
their privies farther from their wells. 
Having saved countless lives by that 
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simple exhortation, Zemlansky next 
tackled the task of promoting an 
improved type of trash and garbage 
disposal known as a “sanitary land- 
fill.” 

To local officials who had never 
even heard the term, Zemlansky 
made his point in seven short words: 

“Don’t just dump your refuse; 
bury it.” 

Then, having captured his listen- 
ers’ attention, he deftly filled in the 
details. First, he said, you dig a 
trench with a _ bulldozer, tractor- 
shovel, dragline or other piece of 
earth-moving equipment. Stockpile 
the earth that you’ve excavated. 
Next, back the trash and garbage 
trucks up to the trench and dump 
everything in. Run your tractor back 
and forth over the refuse to pack it 
down tight; crush the tin cans and 


Top, a garbage dump smolders. Smoke 
and bad odors disturbed this com- 
munity until it got rid of garbage by 
the landfill method. Second from top, 
more garbage is brought to the old 
dumps. It was soon scattered by graz- 
ing animals and swarms of rats. The 
track-type tractor, second from bottom, 
is maneuvering garbage into a fill. Bot- 
tom, bulldozer levels a garbage dump. 
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Five and one-half miles outside of Sonoma, California, a hard-working tractor fills in a county garbage dump. 


everything else into a compact, un- 
vielding mass. And finally, just be- 
fore you close down for the night, 
shove dirt from the stockpile back 
onto the refuse and pack the dirt 
down tight, too—a blanket of good 
clean earth at least two feet thick. 

“At the end of each day,” Zemlan- 
sky concluded, “every scrap of gar- 
bage and rubbish has been put to 
bed under that sheltering blanket of 
earth. It’s all sealed tight in a fire- 
prool vermin-proof, insect-proof 
earthen cell, as safe and snug as if 
you'd locked it in a bank vault.” 

The skeptical refuse commission- 
ers listened politely to Zemlansky’s 
explanation, but none of them 
budged until the day John’s rounds 
took him to Joe Shafto’s garage. 

It was one of Neptune’s smoggier 
mornings, Zemlansky recalls. After 
the two had coughed a bit together 
and wiped the smog from their eyes, 
Joe remarked desperately, “The 
tourist interests are demanding that 
I close down the dump altogether. 
We can't do that, so it looks like 
we'll have to give your idea a try. 
I'm not sure it will work, but” 
peering out through the smog—“I 
guess I'll have to risk it.” 

We inspected Neptune’s neat, 
well-planned and efficiently oper- 
ated sanitary landfill with John 
Zemlansky and Joe Shafto on the day 
of the first helicopter landing, a 
year and a half after Neptune made 
its big decision. About six acres of 
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wasteland had been filled, and the 
heliport had been fenced off near 
the middle of the completed land- 
fill area. 

What impressed us most was the 
smell. We sniffed and sniffed. But 
even though a steady parade of 
trucks was depositing garbage and 
trash in a trench within a few hun- 
dred feet of where we stood, we 
couldn’t smell a thing! No smoke, 
either. No rats, no flies, no cock- 
roaches, we discovered after a close 
inspection. Everything was_ buried 
too quickly. The cost to Neptune’s 
taxpayers? Joe grinned and fished 
some pencilled figures out of his 
breast pocket. 

“This is a strictly business propo- 
sition,” he drawled. “Each load of 
refuse is weighed in on that truck 
scale over there; and anybody can 
dump just about anything he pleases 
for a flat $1.25 a ton.” 

Last year, Joe’s figures showed, 
the neighboring city of Asbury 
Park dumped 10,455 tons of refuse 
on the Neptune fill. Additional thou- 
sands of tons of refuse were trucked 
in from Avon, Belmar, Point Pleas- 
ant, and as far away as fifteen miles 
up the shore. 

Neptune’s landfill equipment —a 
big bulldozer, a_ tractor-mounted 
front-end-loader, a weighing scale 
and a small bulldozer for emergen- 
cies—successfully handles the refuse 
from a quarter of a million people 
during the midsummer peak. It cost 


the town $32,000. Charging $1.25 a 
ton, Commissioner Shafto expects to 
cover all operating expenses, and in 
addition, to retrieve this $32,000 in- 
vestment within five years or less. 
As their profit, Neptune’s taxpayers 
have their own trash and garbage 
buried free of charge. 

“And then there’s this heliport, 
too,” Joe reminded us, “and the 
park and playground we'll be build- 
ing on the fill soon. Two years ago, 
these acres were deeply gullied, al- 
most worthless land. Now look at 
them. You might call them profit, 
too.” 

Neptune is one of an estimated 
500 towns and cities which have 
closed down their dumps in the past 
few years and inaugurated sanitary 
landfills. Landfills are in operation 
today in almost every state in the 
Union, receiving garbage and trash 
from small towns like Monroe, 
Georgia (population 4542) and Sau- 
gerties, New York (3907) as well as 
from cities like New York, Balti- 
more, Kansas City and San Fran- 
cisco. The United States Public 
Health Service has endorsed the 
sanitary landfill principle, and land- 
fills are being actively promoted by 
most state health departments. They 
have been approved also by tax- 
conscious organizations which seek 
the maintenance of adequate health 
services at lowest possible cost. 

A landfill is more economical than 
an incinerator under almost any cir- 
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cumstances, and in some situations 
it may even be cheaper than a foul- 
smelling open dump—as officials in 
Albany, Georgia discovered to their 
own amazement. Albany had for 
many years trucked its refuse out of 
the city and dumped it. In 1950, 
spurred to action by a rising tide of 
complaints, officials launched a sani- 
tary landfill on a tract of submargi- 
nal land along the Flint River, a site 
just half a mile from the heart of 
the city. Costs promptly fell from 
seventy cents to fifty-one cents per 
cubic yard of refuse, thanks pri- 
marily to the shorter haul for the 
trucks. 

“As a result of the changeover,” 
says Superintendent of Operations 
L. N. Hall of Albany, ‘“‘we were able 
to extend garbage collection service 
to 2800 families who had previously 
had none at all, eliminate two col- 
lection crews, reduce the remaining 
crews from a ten-hour to an eight- 
hour working day and realize a cash 
saving sufficient to pay for the bull- 
dozer.” 

Just when or where sanitary land- 
fills began is anybody’s guess. Seattle 
claims to have been burying garbage 
for fill back in the 1880's. Daven- 
port, Iowa has a mile-long stretch 
of valuable river-front property 
which it has been filling continuously 
since 1916, when the equipment for 
hauling the garbage to the fill was 
a fleet of two-wheeled, mule-drawn 
carts. New York City opened land- 
fills on a gargantuan scale during the 
early 1930's; the Flushing Meadows 
land on which the 1939 World’s Fair 
stood was reclaimed with New York 
garbage and trash. 

But it is doubtful whether many 
of the earlier fills resembled very 
closely the scientifically planned 
sanitary landfills of today. Tractors 
on these modern fills pack the refuse 
down tight to prevent fires, elimi- 
nate rat harborages and minimize 
shrinkage and settling. The refuse 
is covered promptly and completely 

the sides as well as the top. Land- 
fill operation is made relatively easy 
by a type of tractor-mounted equip- 
ment known as a front-end shovel. 
Armed with one of these devices, a 
still bulldoze its way 
over anything, 


tractor can 
through or 
push a load or plow a trench. In ad- 
dition, it can pick up and carry a 
cubic yard or two of whatever has 


almost 


to be moved. 

Some cities find that the land re- 
clamation landfill 
are as important as refuse disposal. 
Down in Sheffield, Alabama, for ex- 
ample, Sanitation Superintendent H. 


advantages of a 
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In a deep pit near Tulsa, Oklahoma, a diesel tractor teams 

with a dump truck to dispose of garbage the landfill way. As the truck 
dumps the garbage, the tractor spreads it evenly. 

Later the same day, earth will be deposited, covering the garbage. 


B. Fouche started the town’s first 
sanitary landfill on a tract of land 
so scarred by gullies that despite its 
location on a main road through the 
Tennessee Valley, close to a de luxe 
suburban housing development, it 
was valued at only $300. The gullies 
were filled to the level of the high- 
way —after which the tract was 
promptly sold for $10,000. Fouche 
had to fight off eager 
citizens who descended on him with 
urgent invitations to fill their gul- 
lies next. 

Jackson, Mississippi already had 
refuse disposal 


swarms of 


an incinerator for 
when it opened its first landfill to 
reclaim a tract of land needed for a 
municipal athletic field. Once the 
field was completed, though, Jackson 
went right on to open other land- 
fills, for city officials had discovered 
that under the prevailing local con- 
ditions it cost only about a third as 
much to bury garbage as to burn it. 

Many a city has used the sanitary 
fill principle to eliminate abandoned 
quarries, mine shafts, borrow pits, 
sumps and other dangerous holes in 
the ground. Various towns _ boast 
parks and playgrounds, parking lots, 


airports, Midget League baseball 


diamonds, tennis courts, skating 
rinks and assorted other local im- 
provements as sanitary landfill by- 
products. On the average, refuse 
from 10,000 people is enough to raise 
the surface of a one-acre fill about 
six feet a year. 

Engineers discourage the place- 
ment of heavy buildings or housing 
projects on landfills, but by building 
on slabs or pylons it can be done. 
The eleven-story Sears Roebuck 
store in Memphis, surmounted by 
an eight-story tower, is built on 
refuse-filled land. So is the Crump 
Memorial Stadium, seating 26,000, 
and numerous multistory apartment 
buildings, as well as Memphis’ at- 
tractively parked Riverside Highway 
and the flood-control levees along 
Nahonah Creek. 

Wherever a landfill is in 
tion, relieved citizens are glad to 
talk about the horrors of the former 
town dump. In one Midwestern com- 
munity, members of one local lodge 
look back without regret to the 
times, before landfill, when they used 
to phone City Hall and _ plead, 
“Mayor, were having a party to- 
night. Could you stop burning rub- 
bish at the dump?” THE END 
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om LINCOLN has been writ- 
ten and talked about more than 
any other human being. He is the 
great American folk hero. A _ local 
boy who made good, a six-foot-four 
human race, he 
brother against 
the United 
States as indivisible nation, 
abolished slavery and became a 
martyr to the idea that man’s right 
to freedom imposes the responsibility 
of respecting the freedom of others. 
He has become, quite literally, the 


caricature of the 
war of 
established 


fought a 
brother, 


one 


deity of democracy. 

Since the nation first mourned his 
passing, in one of the longest funeral 
processions of all time, millions have 
visited his tomb in Springfield, Ili- 
nois. More millions have paused in 
reverence before his statue, by 
Daniel Chester French, in the Lin- 
coln Memorial at Washington. Each 
year hundreds of thousands tour 
some part of the “Lincoln Country,” 
from the cabin where he was repu- 


tedly born near Hodgenville, Ken- 
tucky, to New Salem State Park, 


twenty miles northwest of Spring- 
field. Here stands a faithful restora- 
tion of the pioneer village in which 
Honest Abe spent his young man- 
hood 


Thousands of persons in some 
measure benefit from use of Lin- 
coln’s name in their business. For 


example, the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, owner of one of the largest 
Lincolniana collections. An automo- 
bile, hotels, parks, race tracks, laun- 
derettes, not to mention a national 
highway, a score of counties, as 
many towns and five colleges and 
universities all carry Lincoln’s name. 

Ralph G. Newman, owner of the 
Abraham Lincoln Book Shop in Chi- 
cago and co-manager of the Wagon 


Wheel Restaurant at New Salem, 


By GREEb WILLIAMS 


every vody's yusiness 


calls it all the “Lincoln industry.” 
With a $250,000-a-year gross, New- 
man is chief beneficiary among an 
estimated 500 persons who make a 
direct living from Lincoln. These in- 
clude rare manuscript and book 
dealers, monument custodians and 
guides, librarians, historians and the 
souvenir sellers. 

Newman is also the 1940 founder 
of the Civil War Round Table, a 
self-perpetuating argument that has 
placed 1000 Rebel and Yankee 
grandsons on a friendly footing in 
eight cities, and has produced only 
occasional threats of a punch in the 
nose or a libel suit. The Southern 
chapters have even assented to call- 
ing it the “Civil War,” rather than 
“War Between the States.” “If they 
ever settle the Civil War,” said New- 
man, “I’ll have to go out of business.” 

A good many Americans—perhaps 
10,000 all told—collect printed mat- 
ter about Lincoln. This is not a par- 
ticularly expensive hobby; extensive 
quantities of Lincoln information 
may be obtained from historical li- 
braries and societies for little or no 
cost. But big-league collectors have 
invested large fortunes in possessing 
things that were Lincoln’s. The 
Gettysburg Address, for instance. 

There exist in Lincoln’s handwrit- 
ing five copies of these 268 immortal 
words. The two drafts he made be- 
fore giving the speech are both in 
the Library of Congress. Afterward, 
he made a third copy at the request 
of Edward Everett, who had given a 
two-hour oration that day, Novem- 
ber 19, 1863, and received all the 
applause. The Everett copy. written 
so that it could be sold at auction 


in a benefit for wounded soldiers, 

eventually brought the highest price 

ever paid for a Lincoln “autograph” 
$150,000. 

This sum was paid by an anony- 
mous Chicago businessman not long 
before the 1929 stock-market crash. 
Probably the second highest sum 
was $60,000, paid in 1944 for the 
copy, to the widow of this 
businessman. Illinois schoolchildren 
raised $50,000 and Marshall Field 
gave $10,000 so it could be placed in 
the Illinois State Historical Library. 

The fourth and fifth copies Mr. 
Lincoln later penned for Historian 
George Bancroft, again to help raise 
money for war veterans. One of 
these is now in Cornell University’s 
possession. The fifth and only copy 
remaining in private hands is the 
Bliss copy, so named for an early 
owner. It belongs to Oscar B. Cintas, 
former Cuban ambassador to the 
United States. He paid $54,000 for it. 

The value of Lincoln autographs 
has steadily mounted because of the 
market scarcity created as private 
collectors have willed or deeded 
their collections to institutions. Al- 
fred W. Stern, retired Chicago 
manufacturer, made the Library of 
Congress’ Lincolniana the richest in 
the world by giving it not only his 
tremendous collection but 
money to maintain and expand it. 

The last big turnover of Lincoln 
relics was the 1952 auction in New 
York City of the collection of the 
late Oliver R. Barrett, Chicago at- 
torney. Of the $273,610 total sales, 
Newman bid in $180,000 worth for 
his collector clients. The page from a 
sum book on which Lincoln as a boy 


same 


also 
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wrote, “Abraham Lincoln, his book 
and pen; he will be good but God 
knows when,” went for $3600. The 
Waltham Company paid $1600 for 
the Waltham watch Lincoln gave his 
cousin, Dennis Hanks. 

Lincoln scholars, an industry in 
themselves, are readily distinguish- 
able from collectors by their smaller 
bank balances. Writers, amateur and 
professional, began production of 
political campaign biographies and 
lampoons while Lincoln was still 
alive. But the real outpouring of 
words began with the hundreds of 
funeral orations on Easter Sunday, 
the day after his death. There are 
now more than 6000 books and 
pamphlets about him. 

The first posthumous biographies 
glorified Lincoln beyond his human 
proportions, causing certain of his 
friends, such as William Herndon, 
his old law partner, to react with 
reminiscences unduly vulgarizing 
the man. Later came the objective 
historians, knocking together the 
heads of the glorifiers and the de- 
bunkers and proving that Lincoln 
was neither an illegitimate child nor 
of near-divine conception. 

Literary interest rose to a high 
plateau with the 1926 publication of 
Carl Sandburg’s two-volume Abra- 
ham Lincoln: The Prairie Years. 
Sandburg finished his job in 1939 
with four volumes called Abraham 
Lincoln: The War Years. The liter- 
(see LINCOLN page 46) 





















Illustrated by Fred Steffen 
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Some 500 people make their living selling Lincoln 


business is a tribute to “Honest Abe’s” eternal popularity. 
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SMITHFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA conducts an evening 
discussion program every other prison. 
The subjects of the discussions vary with the re- 

f the prisoners. Often the Kiwanians aug- 

on the discussion 


week at a 


quests 
with a film 
leave, the service club mem- 


ment the 
subject. Before they 
bers distribute magazines and other reading mate- 


program 


rials to the prisoners. 

BRONX, NEW YORK, NEW YORK contributed $1000 
to a boys’ club. When the money was presented, 
the club was told by the organization’s treasurer, 
Archibald Roosevelt (only living of Theodore 
Roosevelt), that Kiwanis was the first organization 


son 


ever to help his boys’ club. 

MIDLAND, TEXAS gave a $500 scholarship to a girl who 
had to hold down three part-time jobs in order to 
make her way through high school. 

CASPER, WYOMING entered a float in a parade herald- 
ing the opening of the Central Wyoming Fair and 
Rodeo. The float won first prize in its division. The 
Casper Kiwanians competed with local Rotarians in 
the selling of Each club received ten 
cents on each program. Kiwanis won, 2655 to 1675. 

SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS takes a large group of under- 
privileged boys to Boston to watch the Red Sox 


programs. 


play each year. 

ALAMOS, NEW MEXICO bought and installed a 
two-way communication system between a _ polio 
victim’s bedroom and her schoolroom. This extraor- 
dinary device enables the bedridden youngster to 
take part in most of the classroom activities. 


LOS 


9 


GREELEY,*COLORADO sent ten youngsters to a safety 
conference in Denver. 

MAGNOLIA, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON operated its an- 
nual carousel for the fifth time, earning more than 
$4000 for its spastic and underprivileged child pro- 
grams. 

PITTSBURG, CALIFORNIA arranged for the complete 
rewiring of the electrical system in the club’s sum- 
mer camp at a cost of $4000. 

NORTH HUDSON, NEW JERSEY bought a metal oxygen 
tank and analyzer for a local hospital. 

BILLINGS, MONTANA honors outstanding 
club meetings. After the meal, these 
given brief and unceremonious recognition of their 
contributions to Billings. The project is the idea of 
George Snell, past International vice-president. 

PARKROSE, PORTLAND, OREGON helped build a new 
church building. 

SOUTH OAK CLIFF, DALLAS, TEXAS sponsors a pig- 
raising project for 4-H Club boys. 

HILLSBORO, KANSAS built a float for the annual parade 
preceding the county fair. Dominated by a large 
white “K” on a blue background, the float included 
the motto “We Build” and a listing of the six areas 

in Kiwanis International. Riding the float 


citizens at 


guests are 


of activity 
were youngsters exemplifying the youth work done 
by the Hillsboro club. Sometime before the fair 
opened, this club organized a “booster” trip to nine- 
teen neighboring towns for the purpose of publiciz- 
ing the annual event. The Kiwanians provided a 
band and the transportation. 





lo raise funds for club projects, Kiwanians in Bellingham, Washington staged a lavish, full-scale horse show. 


20 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA collected ninety per cent of the 
assets of Atlanta’s five boys’ clubs. (Assets exceed 
$400,000.) The Atlanta Kiwanians own the entire 
block in which the main boys’ club is located. Ad- 
joining the club building is a playground equipped 
with floodlights for night baseball and football. Two 
of the busiest places in the city are the gymnasium 
and swimming pool, where about 300 boys a day go 
swimming the year around. 

As a benefit for the underprivileged kids, their 
clothes are washed in a Kiwanis-sponsored laundry 
while the youngsters are in swimming. Usually some 
500 meals are served each week at the boys’ club to 
youngsters who don’t get enough to eat at home. In 
1952 the Atlanta club figured that it spent $3327 on 
milk alone. The 10,000 meals served at the main 
club cost another $3100. (More than 1000 boys’ club 
graduates were called up for service in World War 
II and the Korean war. The Atlanta Kiwanians point 
with pride to the fact that none were rejected for 
physical reasons.) 

The Atlanta club employs several young men—all 
college graduates—to look after the boys and instruct 
them in carpentry, photography, printing, religion 
and other subjects. At the main club there is a 
monthly publication, a stamp collecting room, tele- 
vision and dances twice a week. Boys and girls in 
the neighborhood collaborate to put on a variety 

in the club’s auditorium. 

A portion of the main club’s property is fenced 
off for kids under ten years of age. Called Kiwanis 

Kiddyland. this area is equipped with swings, slid- 


show 


ing boards, merry-go-rounds, sand boxes and an 
eighteen-inch wading pool. The main club is in the 
poorest section of Atlanta and is the only place for 
kids to play within seven miles. “I believe that this 
has done more to make better citizens than any- 
thing else.” says John S. Blick, chairman of the 
Atlanta club’s underprivileged child committee. 

Last summer the Kiwanians completed a new camp 
on nearby Lake Allatoona at a cost of $30,000. The 
camp has four cottages—each housing twenty-four 
boys—and a mess hall that can accommodate 100. In 
future summers the Atlanta club hopes to send 100 
boys a week to the camp. 

STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
more than a thousand city kids of high school age. 
The project began when a farm owner turned his 
property over to the Stockton Kiwanians for use in 
their youth activities. 

MARION. OHIO published a prayer each day in the local 
daily newspaper. Protestants, Catholics and Jews 
took part in the project. 

LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA provided transportation to the 
polls during Canada’s election. Twenty-eight Ki- 
wanians had their automobiles in the service. 

SOUTHKENT. MICHIGAN about $1600 for the 
club’s underprivileged child fund by selling adver- 
tising in a program for a travelogue show. 

OJUS, FLORIDA leased fifteen acres of vacant land for 
Negro families. The land was divided into half-acre 
tracts, each tract being turned over to a family who 
would agree to clean the land and plant it with 
vegetables. The Kiwanians provided farming in- 
structions. 

NEWMAN, ILLINOIS staged its annual 
which 100 animals competed for $500 in prizes. The 
club has sponsored this show for the past four years 
as a fund-raiser for its youth projects. 


sponsors farm 


raised 


horse show in 
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Along with many other clubs last December, the South Jack- 
sonville, Florida club was happily upholding the time-hon- 


ored Kiwanis tradition of staging Christmas parties for 
needy children. Putting a little sparkle into the kids’ 


Christmas season was another phase of the South Jackson- 
ville Kiwanians’ extensive program of community service. 


BILOXI, MISSISSIPPI entertained boys who had attended 
the National Scout Jamboree in Los Angeles. After 
eating a chicken dinner, each boy told the Kiwan- 
ians about his experiences at the Jamboree. 

SARFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA operated a barbecued hot 
dog stand at the county fair, raising at least $500 


for club projects. 

EMMETT, IDAHO sponsored a model airplane workman- 
ship contest. 

ROBINSON, ILLINOIS organized a religious census in the 
community. The club 
the following announcement in their regular display 
advertising just before the census was taken: 
“Attend Your Church on World-Wide Communion 
Sunday and Welcome the Canvassers in the Robin- 
son Religious Census Sunday, (Date).” 

PARSIPPANY-TROY HILLS. NEW JERSEY earned money 
for its underprivileged child fund by selling boxes of 

1800 boxes at a dollar 


asked merchants to include 


cookies. The Kiwanians sold 
a box. 

MILES CITY, MONTANA sponsored daily half-minute 
radio messages on safe driving. Club members took 
turns writing and delivering the talks. 

OTTAWA, SOUTH OTTAWA and WESTBORO, OTTAWA, 
ONTARIO provided a religious corner at the Central 
Canada Exhibition. The display 
structure that was twenty by thirty 
Over the entrance was this Abraham Lincoln quota- 

“Bless all the churches and be God 


was housed in a 


feet in size, 
tion: blessed 
who giveth us the churches.” 

T LAKE CITY. UTAH built a combination house and 
Boy Scout camp. This 


SA 


first-aid station at a large 


enables a doctor and his wife to stay at the camp 
full time during the camping season and serve the 
2000 boys who stay on the grounds each year. The 
equipment and 


provided medical 


Kiwanians also 
supplies and a large redwood sign. 


MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT gave $550 to a needy family. 
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When Ogden, Utah Kiwanians visited a mountaintop to ravages of weather, fire and overgrazing. (See story below.) 


commemorate their twenty years in soil conservation work, Food for 
they saw photographs of disheartening scenes like the one the same manner that supplies are dropped to crews bat- 
above. Over the years their active interest in land pres- tling fires and floods. Before conservation practices were 
adopted, whole villages often were lost from these causes. 


the meeting was lowered by  parachute—in 





ervation has protected many acres from the unchecked 


OGDEN, UTAH bought critical watershed lands and de- 


ed 
— 


voted them to a long-term conservation program 
ponsored by the US Forestry Department. Lo- 
cated in mountains close to Ogden, the lands were 
being ruined by overgrazing. That was twenty 
years ago 

To see how the area has benefited from sound 
conservation practices, Ogden Kiwanians held a 
combined field trip and meeting on their property 
last year. The party saw enlarged pictures of the 
“sick” watershed as it was in 1933—when restora- 
tion began—and then took a personal tour to see 
how the land has improved. 

Before rehabilitation, the plant cover on the land 
had been damaged by uncontrolled forest fires and 
overgrazing. The ravages had gone on for many 
years until finally the protective covering of grass, 
shrubs and trees had thinned out and deteriorated 
to such an extent that it could no longer hold back 
the rain, which often falls in torrents during the 
summer months. Soon the grasses failed to repro- 
duce and much of the soil surface was laid bare. 
Then when rain storms broke, ground openings in 
the exposed soil were quickly sealed and much of 
the water ran off instead of soaking in. 

As the water rushed down the slopes it picked up 
loads of sediment, then merged with other rivulets 
to form larger streams that converged in canyon 
bottoms as roaring, rolling masses of water, mud, 
tree trunks and boulders. These violent flash floods 
smashed buildings, buried orchards and farms under 
gravel and rocks, covered highways and railroad 
tracks, filled canals and ditches with mud and up- 
rooted whole villages! 

In a nine-mile section of Davis County, which 
lies between Ogden and Salt Lake City, it is esti- 
mated that more than a million dollars of damage 
was done by these floods between 1923 and 1933, the 
year the Kiwanis project started. 

Among the corrective measures was the purchase 
by the government of some of the flood-source areas. 
These were placed under the jurisdiction of the US 
Forest Service, which controlled grazing. CCC units 
built terraces in the heads of the troublesome can- 


yons and planted carefully selected range grasses. 
To promote further application of good conserva- 
tion technique, the Ogden club spent about $3000 
buying up eroded land in 1933. The club-owned 
property was enrolled in the Forest Service program 
Twenty years afterward, in 1953, the club took its 
conservation tour. Members and their families saw 
pictures of conditions as they had been: eroded soil, 
extensive gullies and naked soil. Looking up from 
the pictures, the Kiwanians could see vivid evidence 
of what conservation had accomplished. The land 
was clothed with vigorous, deep-rooted grasses and 
healthy shrubs; there was no evidence of recent 


erosion, 


ONAWA, IOWA operated a hot dog and coffee concession 


at high school football games. The men hawked 
their refreshments in the stands between halves. 
They also sold tickets and collected them at the gate. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS helped make possible 


the erection of seven signs which carry the names 
and meeting times and places of all service organi- 
zations in Worcester. The project cost $1400. The 
idea was conceived by a Kiwanian. 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS staged an all-star baseball game 


between Little Leaguers of their town and nearby 
Glen Ellyn. The youngsters were badly in need of 
funds, and so the Kiwanians arranged for the benefit 
ball game, footing the bills for field rent, insurance, 
baseballs, umpiring and other items. The game 
grossed $1600, which was split between the managers 
of the two teams. 


CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO organized the planting of 


gardens at all local schools. The Kiwanians became 
interested in this activity because Cleveland Heights, 
mainly a residential area, was practically garden- 
less. The club interested more than 200 pupils in 
looking after the gardens, and members themselves 
protected the planted areas against vandalism. Gar- 
den tools were provided by the club. When the first 
harvest came in, the Kiwanians invited some of the 
more successful young gardeners to exhibit their 
flowers and vegetables at a club meeting. Their re- 
ward was a certificate presented to each child by 
the superintendent of schools. 
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SUNSHINE, TUCSON, ARIZONA holds a barbecue each 
year to raise money for the club’s youth activities. 
Proceeds this year were $3100. To stimulate ticket 
selling, Sunshine Kiwanians are divided into two 
competitive teams. The group selling the most tick- 
ets eats steak at the first club meeting following the 
barbecue. The losers eat cold baked beans. 

-RETT, WASHINGTON took more than forty kids 

from two local children’s homes to the state fair, 

where they made a full tour of the rides, exhibitions 
and shows. 

FORT WALTON BEACH, FLORIDA buys 
lunches a month for needy students. 
MOOSE JAW, SASKATCHEWAN bought an iron lung for 
the children’s ward of a local hospital. In the past 
few years the Moose Jaw Kiwanians have spent 

$6500 on equipment for this ward. 

PHILIPSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA invited a former Korean 
war prisoner to attend a club meeting. 

ELKHART, INDIANA sponsored a drive to raise money 
for the relief of Korean widows and orphans. The 
goal of $2000 was surpassed by $774. 

SEASIDE, QREGON arranged for the installation of 
lights, stoves, picnic tables, bleachers and play- 
ground equipment in the city park. Two years ago 
Seaside City Park was run down and neglected. 
Then Seaside Kiwanians proposed a city park com- 
mission that would be allotted $4000 annually to 
maintain the park and introduce improvements. The 
plan was accepted, and the commission—of which 
three Kiwanians were members—set to work im- 
mediately. Today the park is a happy reality. 

Since the commission took over two years ago it 
has given the park volleyball and basketball courts, 
field goals for the football field, various kinds of 
equipment, a well turfed gridiron, a baseball dia- 
mond and a softball field. This summer some 1500 
youngsters frequented the park, and it is estimated 
that 7000 people used the picnic grounds. 

VICTORIA NORTH, BRITISH COLUMBIA entertained its 
champion Little League baseball team at a regular 
club meeting. The Kiwanians presented awards to 
the players. A feature of the celebration was a cake 
in the form of a baseball diamond. THE END 
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Key Clubbers in Jonesboro, Arkansas checked brakes, head- 
lights and taillights of all automobiles that drove 
up the school drive one day. Local policemen helped the 
Key Clubbers. If a vehicle passed, a sticker was attached 
to its windshield. Above, a truck’s brakes are checked. 
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Tue Key Club of Missoula County High School, Mis- 
soula, Montana, hung murals in the school gymnasium 
depicting the sixteen teams in the conference. Materials 
and labor were supplied by the club, and the art work 
was done by the school art department. In cooperation 
with local Kiwanians, this Key Club also sponsored a 
pancake luncheon, which featured prizes baked inside 
the pancakes! Money raised was used to send delegates 
to the Key Club International convention. The Missoula 
Key Clubbers also aided local civil defense authorities 
by taking a census of the people on the streets at various 
times during the day. This was a preparation for poten- 
tial disaster. 


Tue Key Club at Topeka, Kansas High School sponsored 
a hanger drive. In one evening members sold 10,000 
clothes hangers, raising $75 for the club treasury.... 
Repainting Kiwanis road signs was a service performed 
by the St. Francisville, Illinois Community High School 
Key Club. Members of this club also remounted the 
signs at the entrances to the town....The Key Club at 
Danville High School, Danville, Kentucky, has held three 
scrap-iron drives during the past year. Funds raised 
from this project have aided the establishment of apti- 
tude tests for graduating seniors at the high school. 


Tue Key Club of Boyden High School, Salisbury, North 
Carolina, received a citation from the United States 
Treasury for the float it entered in the local bicentennial 
parade. The float depicted the “Spirit of ’76” and fea- 
tured the savings bond program of the Treasury De- 
partment....The “Flashy Faculty Five” beat the “Key 
Klub Killers” by one point at a benefit basketball game 
sponsored by the Santa Ana Senior High School Key 
Club at Santa Ana, California. More than $70 was raised 
for the purchase of an amplifier to be used at football 
games and other school functions. This Key Club plans 
to make the game an annual event. 


Tur Amityville High School Key Club at Amityville, 
New York erected a new pressbox for the school football 
field. This club also organized a school traffic squad to 
survey and regulate hallway travel in the school. ...The 
Key Club of Stamford Collegiate Institute, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, donated a radio to the men’s surgical ward of 
a local hospital. Other projects of this club include the 
purchase of a plaque commemorating former students 
killed in World War II and the presentation of a $25 
scholarship to a graduating senior on the basis of gen- 
eral proficiency. 


Tue West High School Key Club at Auburn, New York 
joined their Kiwanis sponsors in “Reforestation Day,” 
during which time they planted trees and shrubs at the 
local children’s camp. These Key Clubbers also awarded 
trophies to the outstanding boy and girl citizens of the 
school....The Key Club of Parma High School at Jack- 
son, Michigan established a lost-and-found department 
in the school. Articles lost or found are reported to the 
club, and an up-to-date list is posted on the school 
bulletin board. The club also finished forty-two desks 
in the school study hall. THE END 
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: oetiol : The able-bodied men. This lesson, taught and then Fred took over as Scout- 
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' man who spread the Kiw tion, was to inspire scores of blind The sightless couple have been 
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When he was twenty-seven years constructive. It is permanent and 
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nd active life Fred overcame his them went to work at Fort Sheridan, only blind Boy Scout troop whose 
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came home to live with his parent: He also conceived the idea of its men with whom they'll one day have 
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ery much. Despite years of special come Scoutmaster of the blind troop. taught everything sighted Scouts 
training he felt uneauipped to face Though he knew nothing about 
SAI ae OE ERO a oP EY Oe Scouting, Fred was flattered by the 
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elling. The sightless young man thought about it, and the Bolotins also sponsors the only existing troop for 
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peddlin matches He was_ just 


Soon Fred was earning $25 a week, 






this proved to be the turning 
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By JANE MEYER LEWIS 






Right, Fred Bolotin, blind Scoutmaster, 

gives a Braille telephone book to a 
member of his blind troop. Far right, he 
reads Scout lore to some of the boys. 
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A statuette is given to the blind 

leader for his twenty-five years of service 
to Scouting. He also won the Silver 
Beaver, highest adult award in Scouting. 


learn, and when qualified, advance 
to higher degrees as in all other 
Scout 

As you watch the goings-on at 
the meetings, you find it difficult to 
that the Scouts are really 
blind. Meetings start at 7 p.m. each 
Friday and the first half hour is de- 
voted to good-natured roughhous- 
ing. The Scouts wrestle, 
jump and bounce on each other just 
like normal kids. You see bobbing 
heads and intertwined bodies piled 
in a happy heap. Nobody gets hurt 


troops. 


believe 


sightless 


in these roughhouse sessions because 
Fred has taught the boys how to 
handle themselves—how to fall and 
keep from getting hurt. 

At the end of this play period 
white-haired, impeccably dressed 
Fred Bolotin starts the formal meet- 
ing. It’s a snappy period of Scout 
oaths, handicrafts and shared confi- 
ending with a_ session of 
around the piano. (Mrs. 
3olotin plays the piano and also 
helps newcomers read the seven- 
volume Braille edition of the Scout 
manual.) 

Before leaving the meeting each 


dences, 


singing 





boy pays ten cents dues. Fred wants 
each youngster to understand that 
in Scout meetings, as in life, there is 
no such thing as getting something 
for nothing. 

Fred’s boys have much to learn 
when they first come to Troop 300. 
Some have never learned to tie their 
shoes. Others have difficulty adjust- 
ing to family, play and school groups. 
And many are terribly afraid to be 
away from home. All 
eventually become self-sufficient 


these lads 


















under Fred’s counsel, perseverance 
and encouragement. 

‘No matter how well or how poor- 
ly adjusted a boy is when he comes 
into the troop, he’s just like all the 


others after Fred has had him a few 
months,” said an alumnus of Troop 
300. “He gave me the self-confidence 
I never would have found else- 
where.” 

To understand the depth of this 
man’s feeling, you need to hear him 


recall the terrifying hours through 


Sightless, but obsessed with a desire to help 


blind boys help themselves, Kiwanian Fred Bolotin and his wife 


devoted their lives to unselfish service. 
















As part of the training 
program set up for them by 
Fred Bolotin, the 

blind Scouts, right, find 
compass points on a Braille 
dial. Courageous members 

of Troop 300 seem to conquer 
everything, even the 

high rank of Eagle Scout, 
and baseball, which 

they manage to play. below, 
despite their great handicap. 


which he lived that night 
years ago—when told by Fred he was 
to attend future Scout meetings un- 
escorted. There getting out 
of it because the youth was required 
to attend seventy-five per cent of 


many 


Was no 


the meetings in order to qualify for 
camp. So for the first time 
the blind Scout came to 
the meeting The 
time it was a little easier, and each 
time the blind boy tried it, his cour- 
age increased. Eventually he learned 


summe! 
in his life, 


unaided! second 


to travel without unreasonable fear. 

Each summer the boys of Troop 
300 attend Camp Owassipi near 
Whitehall, Michigan. Here they live 
a normal and take 
great pride in the excellent competi- 
tion they afford the sighted boys 
who also attend. Camp directors feel 
that these blind Scouts are an asset 
thei 
ments inspire the boys who are lucky 


camper’s life 


because amazing accomplish- 
enough to have good eyesight. 

To his Scouts Fred is all things at 
all times. He is teacher, adviser, 
companion, psychologist or just lis- 
tener. Whatever is required, Fred 
administers. He sparks ambitions, he 
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directs talents, he teaches self-reli- 
ance and gives to each boy a sense 
of belonging. He strengthens the 
weak and provides courage for the 
meek. To all he gives the best that’s 
in him. 

Speaking almost 
their former Scoutmaster, graduate 
Scouts recount many incidents which 
capture the spirit of Fred Bolotin. 
Mitch Fermin recalls his first semes- 
ter at Northwestern University when 
hours’ 


reverently of 


he was carrying seventeen 
work, including courses in Latin and 
French. He told Kiwanian Fred that 
he was laboriously transcribing the 
textbooks of these languages into 
Braille by the slate and_= stylus 
method. Shortly thereafter a Braille 
machine was delivered to his home. 

“How and where Fred got it, I'll 
never know,” said Mitch. “I used it 
for years.” 

Today Mitch is a distinguished 
Chicago attorney and member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Northwest Chi- 
cago. He is also president of the 
Troop 300 alumni group. 

Another which 
of variations, is the success of sight- 


story, has scores 





Larry Keighley photo 





less Byron Webb, who served fo: 
some time as assistant Scoutmaster 
of Troop 300. Fred Bolotin encour- 
aged Byron to develop his natural 
aptitude with radio sending and re- 
ceiving sets. Fred spent many hours 
perfecting the boy’s knowledge of 


the Morse Code, and today Byron 
is recognized as one of the country’s 
leading authorities on international 
Morse Code. He holds an A-1 radio- 
ham rating, the government’s high- 
est. During World War II he taught 
soldiers how to repair radios in the 
dark. 

When Fred became a Kiwanian in 
1929, it marked the completion of 
his assimilation into the world he’s 
never seen except through a mag- 
nanimous heart and a keen mind’s 
eye. Several of his graduate-Scouts 
also belong to the Garfield Park 
club Howard Heldt, having 
been president. Another, Leon Shash, 
is now a committee chairman. 
Thanks to Fred, these and hundreds 
of other blind people are now self- 
whom a tin 


one, 


sustaining citizens to 
cup means just a drink of water on 


a Scouting trip. THE END 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President 

Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


I had planned to send my college 


daughter the goshawfulest comic 
Valentine you ever heard of, but on 
second thought I weakened: I’m too 
darned vulnerable to a lot of car- 


tooned insults myself. 


* * * 


“I’m already looking ahead to 
the Miami convention. I want to see 
what makes them presumptuous 
Floridians think they have as de- 
lightful a state to live in as we 
Arizonans, Texans, Californians 
and New Mexicans know we have. 


* * * 


“Fire” is a good word with which 
to empty a building, declares Chet 
Goldberg, our club’s clothing mer- 
chant, and “Sale” is the word to 
fill it. 

i * * 

You can avoid criticism at the 
club, at home, at church or else- 
where. Just say nothing, do nothing, 
be nothing. 

* * - 


A rap of the gavel for any club 
president who insists on conducting 
every meeting exactly as his prede- 
cessors did. Doesn’t he know what 
the spice of life is? And that Amer- 
ica’s greatness stems from men who 
dare to break precedent? 


* * * 


I had no intention whatsoever of 
being a PTA committeeman this 
winter. But Kiwanian Cliff Har- 
kins, Madison school superintend- 
ent, got that lovely young teacher 
Roline Wood to “assign” me the job. 
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My thirteen-year-old alleges she 
is an underprivileged child worthy 
of some Kiwanis attention because 
her family provides her with neither 
a racing stable nor a swimming 
pool, but merely with a five-bed- 
room, two-car home in which to 
live starkly....Mother, pass me 
that book on child psychology, 
please. Or that paddle. 


* * * 
Leaders are ordinary persons with 
extraordinary determination. 
a * * 


You young Kiwanians in busi- 
ness—it’s all right to get in there 
and dig, but be careful 
throwing dirt. 


about 


* * * 


Certainly some alcoholics are 
athletes. Why, you can see them 


hang on a bar and chin for hours. 








It takes all kinds. One man will 
strain to make his work lighter, 
while the next man is satisfied if he 
ean make his lighter work. 


* * * 


“I’ve just figured out why my 
hair grows so long so quickly,” re- 
ported Tiny Sanders at table Tues- 
day. “It’s because my brain is so 
fertile.” 


* * * 


Sympathy is hereby expressed 
to the five-man attendance com- 
mittee of the Moorhead, Minnesota 
club. At one of the club’s weekly 
meetings, all members were pres- 
ent except those five men charged 
with getting out the membership! 


Familiar-sounding lamentation 
from our club president who took 
office January 1: “Say, this Kiwanis 
job gets into work, doesn’t it?” 


* * * 


If you’re too heavy, maybe you 
need dancing lessons, mister. 
They'll not only cure you of being 
a wallflower, they'll even remove 
the pot. 


* * * 


I love Chicago as a place to visit, 
but I wouldn’t live there if they gave 
me the—no, no, that’s New York, 
isn’t it? But to us farm-reared, hoss- 
ridin’, RFD Kiwanians it applies to 
all big cities, Phoenix included. We 
like the wi-i-i-ide open spaces. We are 
unhappy where the honks of wild 
taxicabs drown out the honks of wild 


geese. 
* * * 


I reported to my Kiwanianne 
that some member got up and left 
our club meeting last Tuesday be- 
cause a speaker told a risqué story. 
“How noble,” said she. “What was 
the story?” 


* * * 


““Middle age} said Clarence Sals- 
bury, M.D., addressing our club, “‘is 
that period when women won’t admit 


their ages and men won’t act theirs? 
* * * 


My thirteen-year-old daughter 
keeps nagging me about the shot- 
gun I didn’t give her for Christmas, 
and keeps nagging her mother about 
the low-cut strapless evening gown 
that wasn’t under the Christmas 
tree. Growing pains, doesn’t it? 


* * * 


“Been reading so much lately 
about the bad effects of alcohol and 
tobacco,” reports Uncle Buck Hark- 
ins, “that I’ve plumb decided to 
give up reading.” 


* * * 


“A night club,” growled my wise 
and winsome bride-of-several- 
summers, when we returned from 
one the other night, “is a jammed 
joint where they take the rest out 
of restaurant and put the din in 
dinner.” 


* * * 


You can’t learn enough from your 
own mistakes; you have to learn from 
the mistakes of others. No man can 
live long enough to make them all. 
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COMMITTEE 


COR 





NER 





CITIZENSHIP SERVICES 


AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION Food is a vital weap- 
on in the Understand farm problems 
better by getting to know local farmers. Sponsor fellow- 


ight tor peace 


hip meetings and production contests. Help distribute 
technical information Chauncey B. Watson 
PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—CANADA You can help 
' appreciate thei! Welcome them 
Take an in their activities 
Charles H. Huls: 


new citizen heritage 


at special meeting interest 


and progress 


PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—UNITED STATES Safety is 


good business. Encourage driver training and education 
Work to secure sound and uniform traffic laws. Get othe: 
local organizations to join you in promoting safety. Do 
a modern Minuteman. working 


Stary Gange 


things and become 


Am« rica, 


these 


ol a bette) Sale} 


SUPPORT OF CHURCHES February, the birthday of Lin- 
coln and Washington, is a fitting time to stress the im- 


portance of moral standards in your community. Support 


honest public officials Oppose the sale of obscene litera- 
ture Emphasize the value of religious faith and respon- 
ible cilizensnip Karl Leh) amn 


YOUTH SERVICES 


BOYS AND GIRLS WORK Cut the number of juvenile traffic 


deaths by promoting satety instruction in ocal schools, 


and encouraging teen-age 


sponsorin atety patrols 
Organize 


the help of local police officials. 


a bicycle safety program with 


Frederick y; Brisec e 


ariver trainin 


CIRCLE K See about organizing a Circle K club (the 
Kiwanis-sponsored organization for college men) at the 
What a chance to mold commu- 


Rodehorst Sr 


university nearest you 


nity leaders' Armand J 


KEY CLUBS The boy is the material, the Kiwanian the 
architect and the Key Club the tool with which you can 
high 


strengthen it by 


have a Key Club 


If there is no Key 


help the school boys. If you 


close} cooperation 
Club in your high school, get the facts and then contact 
the principal Ralph S. Bird 
UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD Survey the underprivileged 
Talk to 
From these 


Verne & F 


child problem in your community. ministers, 


teachers, public welfare agencies people 


reeman 


you can learn who is truly needy. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE Set up a 


high school, Using Kiwanians and other successful busi- 


“Career Day” in youn 


ness and professional men, you can help boys and girls 
plan their futures. School officials are usually very co- 
operative, and the best approach is for clubs to assist the 


I. R. Witthuhn 


educators. 


Here are some 


timely suggestions offered by 





ehairmen of the various 
International committees. For 
more information write to 
these men in care of 

Kiwanis International, 

520 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago I1, Iinois. 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 


ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS Hold an “Achievement Day” 
program to acquaint members with your club’s accom- 
plishments during 1954. The achievement report chair- 
good man to conduct such a program. Civic 
1d members of the press should be invited to 


leaders an 
Harold H. White 


man is a 
attend. 


ATTENDANCE AND MEMBERSHIP Find the quality mem- 
practical in your classification. Use the 
Manual (available from the General 
Provide classifications for junior execu- 
membership age level within 

Martin T. Wiegand 


bers—then be 
Classification 


Office) 


and 


WIS¢ L\ 


] ‘ _ 
iower average 


tives 


your club. 


INTER-CLUB RELATIONS Did you have an inter-club last 
month? Plan so that during 1954 your club will have met 
other club that is located in 


Lewis H. Fouts 


once with every 


at least 
your division. 


KIWANIS EDUCATION AND FELLOWSHIP Do you have an 
informative, lively club bulletin? This can do much to 
promote fellowship and understanding of Kiwanis prin- 
members to read the district bulletin 


Harold O. Danner 


ciples. Encourage 


my 


and The Kiwanis Magazine. 
NEW CLUB BUILDING One of the best ways to get men in 
a non-Kiwanis community interested in forming a club 
is to show them how Kiwanis can help them solve some 
forming a Key Club), 
(by attracting new in- 


Walter F. Patenge 


local problem—vandalism (by 


lack of business opportunity 


dustry). 


PROGRAMS AND MUSIC See the “Program Suggestions” 
column on page 7. Daniel L. Auchenbach 
RESOLUTIONS Devote a meeting to a discussion of resolu- 
tions for Kiwanis International. Review the current 
resolutions, published in The Kiwanis Magazine for Au- 
gust 1953. Then get the club to express itself on impor- 
tant issues. Send all resolutions adopted by your club to 
the General Office by March 10. Joseph O. Tally, Jr. 
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A generation ago the average traveler was a red-blooded ad- 
venturer willing to mix hardships with excursioning. But those 
days are gone forever. Step into a car, a plane or an ocean 
liner today and you become the most pampered man on earth. 


F THE MANY characteristics that 
i } have been more or less loosely 
attributed to the “average Ameri- 
can,” one is undeniably accurate: He 
is the world’s most energetic travel- 
er. No other breed on earth is so 
ready, on the slightest provocation, 
to harness up and steer his family 
toward faraway places 
Last year saw the greatest travel 
splurge in US history; almost every- 
body went somewhere. Some 66,000,- 
000 Americans took to the highways 
of the nation, pouring roughly $2,- 
000,000,000 into the cash registers of 
motels, hotels, restaurants and sev- 
eral hundred thousand roadside 
tourist attractions. By the hundred 
thousand, Americans boarded air- 
planes and ocean liners bound for 
the Caribbean, Latin America and 
other exotic destinations. Thirty-two 
million flew by domestic and inter- 
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national airlines to places on every 
continent! 

A good many scholarly observers 
have tried to explain the American’s 
penchant for travel. Economists de- 
clare it is his income. Historians, on 
the other hand, say it is simply a 
matter of heredity—today’s traveler 
is behaving very much like his 
great-grandfather who, in the days 





of the prairie schooner, hankered to 
peek over the next hill. 

As one moderately active gad- 
about who has poked around several 
continents, I have a hunch there’s a 
simpler explanation. It involves 
neither economics nor history, but 
the simple fact that traveling has 
never before been so thoroughly en- 
joyable. The travel industry—an in- 
genious and highly resourceful corps 
of good samaritans—has solved, in 
advance, just about every conceiv- 
able problem that could possibly 
confront a tourist. 

It is doubtful whether any tourist 
would actually admit to his friends 
that traveling can be as easy as it 
really is. As he turns homeward 
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from Florida, filled with nerve-ting- 
ling adventure yarns for the folks 
next door, the tourist is apt to fancy 
himself as something of a modern 
Magellan who has conquered the 
perils of exploration largely through 
sheer ingenuity. Which, of course, is 
pure nonsense. Today’s traveler has 
only to embark on his journey. 
Thereafter, he can hardly make a 
serious mistake. And in the unlike 
ly event that he does go wrong, there 
will be a bright-eyed travel agent 
on the spot ready to rescue him from 
embarrassment, danger or disap- 
pointment. 

The all-expense “package vaca- 
tion” is a good example. Having 
spent the morning in sight-seeing, 


the “packaged” tourist finds himself 


at a preselected restaurant for lunch, 
ordering from a preselected menu, 
and very likely has found his table 
reserved for him in advance with a 
note of welcome from the manager. 
Which is, indeed, a far cry from the 
way it was twenty years ago when 
the tourist risked indigestion every 
time he ventured into a_ roadside 
food shop. These prearranged trips 
are planned by experts who know 
from long experience what the aver- 
age tourist wants to see. As a result 
you don’t waste precious hours and 
days. Your sight-seeing is concen- 
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trated so you get the most for your 
time and money. The preparations 
are simple: Decide where you want 
to go, buy one all-inclusive ticket, 
and pack your suitcase. That’s all 
there is to it. 

Consider, by comparison, the Eng- 
lishman preparing for his “holiday.” 
For a fortnight, his home resembles 
the staging area of an army about 
to launch an amphibious assault. 
With grim determination he studies 
railroad schedules and resort reser- 
vations. Handbags are meticulously 
packed. And finally the English 
family marches off to a cab, ordered 
three days earlier. 

Where is this British family going 
after such painstaking preparations? 
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Some fifty miles away for a three- 
day week end at Eastbourne on the 
Channel! With much less to-do, an 
American or Canadian family is 
likely to decide that tomorrow after- 
noon it will set forth on a 2000-mile 
jaunt across half the United States— 
perhaps with a side trip up the Alcan 
Highway to Alaska! 

In last year’s mass exodus of 
travelers to Europe, it was not 
wealthy families who made up the 
bulk of the passenger lists on ocean 
liners. Secretaries and white-collar 
families embarked by the hundreds 
on “bargain cruises” to everywhere. 
These average-income families knew 
in advance exactly how much their 
trip would cost, what they would 
do, where they would eat and sleep 
and what they would see along the 
way. And, barring an international 
they were sure of getting 
home again with nothing more seri- 
ous than an overdose of sunburn, or 
perhaps a shortage of color film. 

Today’s motorist has only to ob- 
serve a few fundamental driving 
precautions and he can be pretty 
sure of a carefree trip. A generation 
ago, the intrepid driver set out on 
uncertain roads with doubtful maps. 
Today’s motorist is elaborately 
equipped with route charts, points 
of interest guides and even detour 
reminders that tell him if they’ve 
ripped up the pavement between 
Daytona and Miami. Across the na- 


crisis, 
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tion some 45,000 motels provide softer 
beds and more luxuries than many 
enjoy at home. If the 
youngsters have had a long day in 
the back seat, there’s even a TV set 
waiting in many motels to provide 
them a restful, homelike hour be- 
fore dinner. No wonder America has 
the “travel bug”! 

There are few places left in the 
world that an American can’t visit 
these days at a reasonable cost. 
Whether he gasses up the family car 
or travels by plane, train, bus or 
ship, he is assured of his dollar’s 
worth and a good time—if he simply 
follows the map and the guide book 
or the recommendations of his local 
THE END 


travelers 


travel agent. 
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you see this symbol of 
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i] superior Travel Service 
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aw MN ei At European airports, stations, 
: Gg we ; 
i Te sea ports, frontier points ... you find 
a friendly, uniformed American Express 


representatives ... advising, 
interpreting, helping to smooth 


your travel path. 


a resch yf 
_—— “INDEPENDENT” TRAVEL 
If you like to “go it on your own,” American Express 
travel experts plan custom-made itineraries. 
Before leaving, you receive American Express travel 
vouchers taking care of every service on your trip. 
Write for free 


Traveler in Europe.” 


illustrated brochure, “The American 


“ESCORTED” TOURS 


If you prefer carefree group travel with a tour manager, 
choose from over 100 European Escorted Tours, $794, 
to $2,693. 


. . a Ge) . ‘ ‘ la al > J 
Write for our “Summary of European Escorted Tours.’ 


{ddress your request for literature to: 





AMERICAN Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
(c/o Travel Sales Division) 
AIR a STEAMSHIP ° RAIL ° HOTEL RESERVATIONS 
Ask your Travel Agent or 

AMERICAN EXPRESS [sexe 

° (seese) 
Travel Service per... 
“XPRES® , 











Offices and correspondents world-wide * Carry American Express Travelers Cheques—l00% Safe 
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By kK. C. WINCHESTER 


Nearly surrounded by ocean 
and dotted with scores 
of fresh-water lakes, 


Florida is rightfully known as 








r: 


There’s a lot of salt-water fly fishing 
these happy fishermen are exchanging comments on some ex- 


down in Florida and 


cellent seafood they’ve just caught—a bass, left, and a snook. 


Fishermen’s Paradise 


Phe fisherman’s greatest moment: preparing to boat a big one. 
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: an VERY THOUGHT of Florida sets 
any real angler’s mind atingle 
with excitement. If he’s a fresh-water 
fisherman, he'll conjure up visions 
of cypress-rimmed lakes where five- 
and ten-pound bass lie in wait for 
the unwary angler. He’s seen photos 
of happy fishermen just like himself, 
holding up mossbacks so big they 
look like a fish story! 

If this isn’t enough to raise his 
blood pressure, the thought of what 
he might catch out on the ocean will 
certainly do the trick. Dolphin, barra- 
cuda, amberjacks, tuna, bonita, sail- 
fish...the list is endless. 

With very little trouble the average 
angler can imagine himself climbing 
aboard the Mary G, a trim launch 
with two slender outrigger acrials 
pointing skyward like the antenna of 
a waterbug. A few minutes and the 
imaginary boat is out of the harbor, 
rolling gently in the swell. The sky- 
line of Miami fades in the distance 
and boat handlers busy themselves 
testing tackle, baiting hooks with 
silvery mullet and maybe passing 
out sandwiches. 

Leaning back in one of the swivel 
chairs, the angler swings to and fro, 
battling an imaginary “sail” of leg- 
endary proportions. 

By the time everything is ready 
for action the launch crosses a vivid 
color line in the ocean. The water, 
which has been pale blue-green, 
suddenly becomes a deep blue. It is 
so clear that you can see far down 
into the shimmering murky depths. 
This is the Gulf Stream, happy fish- 
ing ground de luxe! 

The baits are dropped overboard 
and they go splashing off astern. 
The line is held twenty feet above 
the water by the outrigger and so 
the bait skips along the surface. 

Just like a live fish, the angler 
marvels, as he fiddles with the star 
drag on his reel and admires the heft 
of the rod. (If he’s a fresh-water 
man, toying with the outsized 
tackle will be almost as much fun 
as catching fish.) 

Now and then the angler looks up 
from the stern cockpit where he’s 
sitting. Above him, scanning the sea, 
stands the captain of the boat. His 
expert eye spots signs which the 
novice misses, but which mean “good 
fishing ahead” to veteran skippers. 
It may be a nervous cluster of gulls 
dipping into the sea to catch tiny 
fish upon which the big ones feed. 
Or it may be a bank of seaweed or 
perhaps the very edge of the Gulf 
Stream itself. 

Then, with the suddenness of a 
tropic squall, comes the strike. The 
rod jerks and the novice finds him- 
self fighting an unknown adversary 
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No, the man at the left) isn’t an 
invader from Mars. He’s just a 
well-equipped “skin diver” about to 
leap into Florida waters and nab 
some fish with his gas-propelled 
spear. Below, fly fishermen pass 
opposite ways as they work a chan- 
nel, Bottom, fishing that’s right 
out of the pages of ‘Huckleberry 
Finn” is popular in Miami, too. 
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though if the fish goes down deep 
and moves ponderously, it may be a 
lumbering shark (He’s already 
watched several of the big fellows 
moving lazily through the clear wa- 
ter—off the port side.) 

On the far end of his line may be 
a slender. darting sailfish which will 
break water with a heart-stopping 


leap his great dorsal fin gleaming 
blue-black in the sunlight as he 
fights for life and freedom. 

If he’s hooked a barracuda the fight 
will be fast and furious, with the 


These sizable blue-fin tuna were enroute to Nova The 
Scotia waters when they were waylaid by fishermen 
in the Gulf Stream between Miami and the Bahamas. 





slim and vicious critter finally hoisted 
aboard, impaled on a landing hook. 
If he’s really lucky, the visiting fish- 
erman will tie into a dolphin, one of 
the prettiest creatures that swims. 
This odd-shaped fish isn’t big by 
Florida standards—ten to twenty 
pounds is the most common size. But 
the dolphin’s colors defy description. 
A mixture of blue, green and yellow, 
the fish makes a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten sight darting through the clear 
water just astern. 

The magical day is over too 


a 
+ 





quickly. Almost before our day- 
dreaming angler knows it, the Mary 
G has landed and he is being photo- 
graphed with his long string of 
trophies.... 

In 1950, when the last International 
convention was held in Miami, many 
a Kiwanian enjoyed this kind of ex- 
perience. Others found their sport 
in fresh water, but all could agree on 
one thing: Florida is truly a fisher- 
men’s paradise. It will be again this 
year for thousands of Kiwanis con- 
ventioneers. THE END 





amberjack, shown being gaffed and _ boated 
abroad a sport-fishing craft, is one of many species of 
game fish that await the angler in and around Florida. 





This king-size tarpon, caught on light tackle, put 
up a vigorous, hour-long battle before its equally 
tenacious Opponent succeeded in boating the big fish. 
Tarpon are savage fighters and make ideal trophies. 
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Black bass are the most common fresh-water fish in 
the Everglade State. Here a pair of bass fishermen 
compare the fish they caught not long after wading 
in a hip-deep body of water that is near Miami. 
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I | (Vy) iS \ With its new fleet of the world’s most advanced airliners— 
| \\ is . including the new Turbo Compound powered SUPER-C 
KN Constellation— Eastern offers the finest in air transportation 
\W Sage aikew — 
V to Miami-Miami Beach and 90 other great communities. 


Regardless of which of Eastern’s great silver-liners you fly, 
{| you know you're flying in one of the fastest, most luxurious 
4 airliners in the world today. Your local Eastern Air Lines 
14 office is booking convention reservations now...call and 
| FI join the other Kiwanians from your city. 

a While youre at it, why not ask about one of Eastern’s 
famous “Hi appy Holidays” special side trips to Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Havana, Nassau, Jamaica and Mexico. 
You can start out from Miami on one of these popular, low- 
cost package vacations at so little additional cost that you'll 
be amazed. Make your “convention trip” include a wonder- 
ful “foreign” travel vacation, too. 

For all reservations, “Special Flights” and side trips, call 
your local Eastern Air Lines office Now, or write the Con- 
vention Department, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 
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Here 


you'll discover the charm 


of old England in an elegant 


tropic setting. 


Peck’s Slope. pictured at top, is a 
favorite gathering place for Nassau 
visitors. Close to the main line of the 
city’s commercial district, it is one 
of the places bicyclists and wagon driv- 
ers always head for. Left. Nassau’s 
Paradise Beach offers bathers a_ set- 
ting of palms and thatched cabanas. 
This beach is reached by an eight-min- 
ute boat ride from the center of Nassau. 
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_ HARD TO BELIEVE that Nassau, 
capital of the British Bahamas, is 
so close to the United States. You 
can fly down from Miami in less than 
one hour, yet it seems as if your 
plane has carried you thousands of 
miles from Florida’s biggest city. 

Right away you notice that the 
place is very British. The Queen’s 
English is spoken in the delightful 
British manner and teatime is an 
honored tradition. The stores a- 
bound with quality English mer- 
chandise at prices well below what 
you'd have to pay in the States. 
Many other foreign-made goods are 
also on display, offering a real at- 
traction for men (pipes, cameras, 
tweeds) and women (French per- 
fume, sea shell jewelry, linen, bone 
china, native straw hats and bags). 
The list of tempting items is un- 
ending. 

Likewise, the sight-seeing oppor- 
tunities in Nassau are almost end- 
less. If you’re like most visitors from 
the States you'll want to take a 
leisurely carriage tour of the island. 
No doubt you will also want to climb 
around in the three old forts that 
were built long, long ago to protect 
the colony from invaders and free- 
booting buccaneers. You'll probably 
climb the water tower and marvel at 
the color-splashed panorama of the 
island. (You can see the whole thing 
from this point.) The sky will be deep 
blue, the sand gleaming yellow, and 
the ocean.... Depending on the sun- 
light and the coral beneath the sur- 
face, it will be blue-black, turquoise, 
deep blue and even yellow as melted 
butter! From atop the tower you'll 
see the brightly colored stucco houses 

pink, green and white—bordered by 
splashes of color from the blazing 
red royal poincianas, orchids and rich 
purple bougainvillaea. 

Blackbeard’s tower is another 
“must” in Nassau. Legend has it that 
from this vantage point the infamous 
pirate chief and his _ lieutenants 
scanned the seas for likely victims 
sailing out of the port. Nearby is a 
well where Blackbeard’s pirate fleet 
got its drinking water. 

There are, of course, beaches where 
you can sun yourself in between 
dips in the sparkling ocean. Anglers 
will find the outlying reefs swarm- 
ing with many kinds and sizes of fish. 
And if you want to be really adven- 
turous, you can don mask and flip- 
pers and go spear fishing. You swim, 
spear in hand, down through the 
clear water to where schools of fish 
dart about among castles of coral. 
On the surface, there is water skiing, 
sailing, and on shore you'll find golf, 
tennis, bowling and cricket. 

When the sun sinks beneath the 
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rim of the ocean, Nassau takes on 
a different look. Nights are pleasant- 
ly cool and the stars shine with 
amazing brightness. Walking along 
the beach in the starlight you listen 
to the peaceful swishing of the surf 
on the sand. There’s a fragrance, 
too, that settles over the island when 
the winds of day are quiet and 
thousands of flowers spread their 
perfume. It gives Nassau at night a 
never-never land quality that clings 
in your memory. 

There are plenty of things to do 
in the Night clubs offer 
quality entertainment which includes 
calypso singers whose strange songs 
are as distinctive as the city itself. 
Hotels—and there are many fine ones 
in the city of Nassau—feature both 
food and music of a quality and va- 
riety that appeals to every taste. 

The spring is a doubly fine time to 
visit Nassau. You won’t find the 
crowds that come during the winter, 
and for this reason prices are con- 
siderably lower after May 1. This 
plus all of the other attractions will 
draw hundreds of Kiwanians and 
their wives to Nassau before and 
after the International convention in 
Miami this May. THE END 


evening. 





When you visit Queen’s Staircase, one 
of Nassau’s sight-seeing stops, you can 
help settle a controversy by counting the 
steps in the coral stairway. Some say that 


there are sixty-five; others, sixty-six. 








Coming to the 


in May? 











1633-34 du Pont Bldg., Miami 32, Florida 


Please send me colourfully- Nami 


MIAMI CONVENTION 


You'll be only 50 minutes 
from world-famous 


VUbS Cid » THE BAHAMAS 


You can be abroad in less than an hour— 
in peaceful, picturesque Nassau. Choose your 
sport—salt-water angling, golf, tennis, beachcombing, 
yachting. Shop for bargains in fine imports 
° on which you'll save customs duty. All your life, 


| NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 









3 Convenient 
Florida Gateways 
MIAMI (50 min. by Air) 
FORT LAUDERDALE 
WEST PALM BEACH 


you ll remember how different 
Nassau is. And Nassau’s Thrift 
Vacation Plan can make all this 

very easy on your pocketbook. 


See your 
Travel Agent 





K-2-54 





illustrated information about 
Nassau, including details of 
your Thrift Vacation Plan. . 
: City 


ADDRESS__— 
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When in MIAMI, 
fly NATIONAL to gay 
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58 MINUTES 





From NEW YORK to Miami, 
fly National's great new DC-7 
Star 349 hours non-stop. From 
PHILADELPHIA and WASH- 
INGTON, fly the DC-6B Star. 
Make reservations now. 


NATIONA 
AIRLINE 
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The atmosphere of old Spain lingers in the tropic 


island of Cuba, with its castles. sugar cane 


and gay caballeros. 


AVANA is a tourist’s delight. There 
H are things to see and do that will 
thrill anybody—especially those who 
have never been to a place where 
foreign language is spoken on the 
street. 

In Cuba, everyone talks Spanish. 
You hear it in hotel lobbies, in res- 
taurants and in the shops. The musi- 
cal language, together with the palm 
trees, the aged buildings, the peace- 
ful patios and the foreign look of the 
villages combine to make Cuba ir- 
resistible for vacationists from the 
US. 

The city of Havana, where most 
visitors come, is an interesting mix- 
ture of the very old and the very 
new. On one hand are the elegant, 
ultramodern buildings which look 
like a Hollywood stage setting. 
(Among the newest is the US Em- 


Pearl of the Antilles 


bassy, which is modeled after the UN 
building in New York City.) Then 
there are unbelievable mansions of 
the rich, set deep inside palm-lined 
estates. 

The interesting 
Havana founded in 1519, 
some venerable coral block buildings 
date back to the earliest days. There’s 
the historic cathedral where Colum- 
bus was once buried; the San Lazaro 
Tower, where the Spaniards watched 
for pirates; and, of course, the world- 
famous Morro Castle, a jutting for- 
tress that was built back in 1589-97. 

Most visitors go through one of 
Havana’s famed distilleries, a per- 
fume factory and usually a factory 
where cigars are rolled by tireless 
Cuban workers. Out in the country 
the visitor will see sleepy agricultural 
towns where the sugar cane workers 


old is just as 


was and 
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live in huts with palm-thatched roofs. 
Oxen are used in the fields and tall 
stands of sugar cane stretch end- 
lessly beside the road like corn in 
the state of Iowa. 

Shopping opportunities abound. 
The cigar lovers will find the choicest 
brands fresh from the factory. And 
ladies will marvel at the selection of 
alligator handbags, mahogany dishes, 
perfume and many, many distinctive 
handicraft items. 

Most everybody enjoys eating the 
specialty foods of Cuba: Morro crab, 
fried banana, octopus casserole (for 
the truly adventurous) and chicken 
with rice, known as arroz con pollo 
to all but the greenest of tourists. 

Sight-seeing, day and night, keeps 
visitors happily occupied. There are 
many tours through the city and 
country and after sunset an exciting 
jaunt through the city’s pleasure 
spots. This may include a night club 
where you see the rhumba, Cuban 
style, and also a visit to a jai alai 
fronton, where one of the world’s 
fastest and most dangerous games 
is played. 

All this adds up to one of the most 
unusual vacation trips anyone can 
find close to the USA. rHE END 


























From his hotel window the visitor can see Havana’s famous 
tree-lined “Prado” and in the background Morro Castle, where the Spaniards 
tortured Cuban patriots in the violent days before independence. 





HAVANA-NASSAU... 


APPROVED PRE- AND POST-CONVENTION TOURS FOR 1954 
INTERNATIONAL KIWANIS CONVENTION 


All tours include the following: 


« Round trip ticket via Pan American Airways—National Airlines— 
Royal Dutch Airlines—British Overseas Airways and P. and 0. oe 


Steamship Co. 


in Nassau. 


« Deluxe sightseeing in private car in Havana or Nassau. 


« English speaking guides in Havana and Nassau. 


Rates quoted are based on Double Room Accommodations. 
Longer tours available, also Tours to Varadero, Haiti, Jamaica, West 


Indies and Mexico. 
1. “ONE DAY QUICKIE” TO HAVANA 


Leave Miami via plane any morning, return in the evening. 


SIGHTSEEING 


National Capitol, shopping, etc. 
Morro Castle, Cabana Fortress. 
$49.75 tax $5.40 


2. "TWO DAY TOUR" TO HAVANA 


Two days and one night in Havana (via Air Daily) 


SIGHTSEEING 


* City Tour of old and new Havana, Tropical Gardens, residential section, 


National Capitol, shopping. 
Morro Castle, Cabana Fortress. 


Tropicana Night Club. 
$65.00 tax $5.40 


3. "ONE DAY QUICKIE’ TO NASSAU 


Leave Miami via plane any morning, return in the evening. 


SIGHTSEEING 


Dungeons, Shopping district. 
Sea Gardens. 
$49.75 tax $5.40 
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Transfers to and from airport or pier in Havana or Nassau. Oath eagle 
Room with private bath at Hotel Nacional, Vedado or Sevilla- 
Biltmore in Havana—Hotel British Colonial or Fort Montagu Beach 


City Tour of old and new Havana, Tropical Gardens, residential section, 


Night Tour; Dinner, Cover Charge and Tax included at the famous 


City Tour, Native Markets, Historic Forts and Buildings, Ft. Charlotte 


4. "TWO DAY TOUR" TO NASSAU 

Two days and one night in Nassau (via Air Daily). 
SIGHTSEEING 

City Tour, Native Markets, Historic Forts and Build- 
ings, Ft. Charlotte Dungeons, Shopping district. 

* Sea Gardens. 

Launch trip to World Famous Paradise Beach. Bath- 
ing facilities, lunch, pavilion, beach chairs, umbrellas, 
etc. 

$65.00 tax $5.40 


HAVANA OCEAN CRUISES 
VIA S.S. “FLORIDA” 


5. "TWO DAY TOUR" Leave May 5th. Overnight sailing. 
Two nights on board S. S. Florida, One day in Havana. 


Berth and meals aboard included. 
IGHTSEEING: Same as Tour No. 1 
$56.50 tax $9.35 


6. "THREE DAY TOUR" Leave Miami May 14th. Overnight 
sailing. Two nights on board S. S. Florida, Two Days 
and One Night in Havana. 

Berth and meals aboard included. 

SIGHTSEEING: Same as Tour No. 2 


$74.50 tax $9.80 





MIAMI CONVENTION TOUR OPERATORS, INCORPORATED 
OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS: Room 210 (Miami Colonial Hotel) 

146 Biscayne Boulevard, Miami, Florida. 

Make reservation on this official Convention coupon 


TOUR NO LEAVING MIAMI (date) a 
Enclosed find check for payment in full, payable to “Miami Convention Tour Operators” 
covering the following persons 


1, FIRST AND LAST NAME 
ADDRESS 
2. FIRST AND LAST NAME 
ADDRESS 


The total amount will be refunded on notification of cancellation. Please save this 
announcement in case you wish to make your reservation later. (Reservation should be 
made as early as possible.) 
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Fly Delta-CaS to 


MIAMI 
in MAY 


The Luxury Line 
With Family Plan and 


Aircoach Service 


from CHICAGO .. 
from DALLAS .. . 


a ae 


*plus tax 





$50.30 * 
55.20* 


Coach fare 


Atlanta, Ga. 


AIA LINES 























by our 40th anniversary 
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Ocala and Marion County's 

\ location in the beautiful rolling 
Y ) hills and lake region of Florida 
a makes it an ideal place for those 
-. who want to remain active during 
= fil retirement. Cool summers, mild 
ri winters and numerous cultural 
TBs. activities enhance the appeal of 
VS this retirement paradise. Beautiful 
18 hole golf course. Home of 

q Silver Springs and Rainbow 
<, Springs. Bass-filled lakes challenge 
— those who long to drop a lazy 
line where fish are plentiful. 











In addition, there is no state 
inconre tax nor inheritance tax. 
Consider these advantages and 
¥ you'll make Ocala and Marion 
County your “Kingdom of the Sun.” 
For free details write to Ocala 
and Marion County Chamber 

of Commerce, Zone 52 


OCALA, FLORIDA 


— — 
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THINGS TO SEE IN FLORIDA 


. 
4 ; ; : : : 

I lorida is studded with towrist attractions. They line the highways, beck- 
oning passers-by with gaudy, humorous and downright sensational signs and 
billboards. But the average tourist's time is limited; he can enjoy just a frac- 


tion of all that Florida has to offer. 


To help you make a satisfying selection, we are listing here some of the 
attractions which prove most interesting to out-of-state visitors like our 


convention-bound Kiwanians. 


FLORIDA CYPRESS GARDENS — near 
Winter Haven. tropical 
wonderland, where azaleas, camel- 
lias, gardenias and other rare tropi- 
cal plants bloom in profusion along 
winding pathways and the banks of 
lagoons and canals through which 
quiet electric travel. Four 
water ski shows daily featuring the 
Aquamaids and champions. 

SILVER SPRINGS—near Ocala. Shown 
through glass-bottomed boats at fre- 
quent intervals from sunrise to 
sundown daily. Jungle cruise speed- 
boat ride, bathing, seven motor 
courts, four restaurants, 
nearby, thirteen gift shops. 
MARINE STUDIOS—at Marineland on 


America’s 


boats 


airport 


Florida State Road AlA. Marine 
Studios presents the ocean floor 
through 200 portholes. The most 


amazing display of live marine life 
ever assembled lives in two giant 
oceanariums under conditions com- 
parable to that of the open sea. Open 
daily from 8 a.m. until sunset. 
LIGHTNER MUSEUM OF HOBBIES — in 
St. Augustine, heart of downtown on 
US 1. This municipally owned “col- 
lection of collections,” gift of O. C. 
Lightner, is a mecca for hobbyists. 
Thousands of varied exhibits, a rev- 
elation in human interest for all age 
groups. Open daily until 9 p.m. 
ALLIGATOR FARM — St. Augustine, 
across Bridge of Lions on State 
Highway AIA, oceanshore 
boulevard en route to Marineland. 
World’s largest collection of living 
alligators and crocodiles. Site of Hol- 
lywood filmings. African 
monkeys, Florida Wildlife Museum, 
rare birds, giant Galapagos tortoises. 
Gator wrestling. Free guide service. 
Open 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

OLDEST HOUSE IN NORTH AMERICA— 
in St. Augustine, 14 St. Francis 
Street. Florida’s most historic attrac- 
tion. This venerable edifice has seen 
life under four flags—Spanish, Eng- 
lish, Confederate and American 
Guided tours daily. Hours 9 a.m. to 
6 p.m 

McKEE JUNGLE GARDENS—just south 
of Vero Beach on US 1. Tropical 
splendors of six continents, eighty 


scenic 


ostriches, 
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acres of jungle wonder. See orchids 
growing outdoors, strangler fig, baby 
alligators. House of Giants. Spanish 
Kitchen. Free jungle guides. Orchid 
nurseries now open to public. Large 
collections of water lilies, hibiscus. 
Open 8 a.m. to 4:45 p.m. 

MONKEY JUNGLE—twenty-two miles 
south of Miami. “Where humans are 
caged and monkeys run _ wild.” 
Swarms of monkeys living wild in 
thick tropical jungle. Displayed in 
cages is one of America’s most com- 
plete collections of monkeys and 
apes, from tiny marmoset to gorilla. 
10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. daily. 

RAINBOW SPRINGS — situated four 
miles north of Dunnellon, US 41. 
Beautiful natural attraction. From 
specially designed submarine boats, 
visitors get fish’s-eye view of famous 
“Lost World Underwater’ —rainbow- 
hued plants, twenty-pound bass, rare 
leopard garfish. Alpine cottages and 
lodge. AAA and Duncan Hines rec- 
ommended. Spectacular  sixty-foot 
waterfall. 

ORIENTAL GARDENS — Jacksonville, 
Florida Highway 13, just off US 1. 
Superbly lovely eighteen-acre estate 
overlooking magnificent St. Johns 
River. Outstanding formal landscape, 
flowers all year. Big winter and 
spring azalea show, summer hydran- 
gea display. River terrace, oriental 
buildings, sunken lake, continuous 
chime concerts. Open 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
BOK SINGING TOWER — near Lake 
Wales on US 27. A gift to the Amer- 
ican people from Edward Bok, a man 
who loved nature and all beauty. 
Located on Iron Mountain, highest 
spot in Florida. Is visited annually 
by a million or more tourists. 
MUSA ISLE — in Miami, N. W. 16th 
Street and 25th Avenue. Authentic 
Seminole Indian village open year 
around. Guided tours, alligator wres- 
tling hourly. Crocodiles, zoo, tropical 
birds and gardens. Seminole and 
Western Indian handicraft. Take City 
sight-seeing boat. Sem- 
Pier 6. City Yacht 


Bus 35 or 
nole Queen, 
Basin. 
SUNKEN GARDENS OF ST. PETERSBURG 
in St. Petersburg. Wander along 
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the rustic paths of one of Florida’s 
finest tropical gardens, where tall 
palms stand etched against a ceru- 
lean sky in a fairyland of rare, fra- 
grant flowers and exotic plants from 
all over the tropical world. Don’t 
fail to bring your camera. 

BOAT CRUISES — Miami Beach, 24th 
and Collins Avenue. Everglades, 
jungles and Fort Lauderdale. Indian 
village and tropical gardens. Resi- 


dential islands of Miami and Miami 
Beach. Florida Keys and Deering 
Estate. Boats leave hourly. 


ROSS ALLEN REPTILE INSTITUTE — at 
Silver Springs. Where dangerous rat- 
tlesnakes are “milked” for venom by 
one of the world’s great herpetolo- 
Lectures and demonstrations 
hourly with snakes, alligators, croco- 
diles and turtles. Wild animal ranch 
and Seminole village in season. 

NATURE'S GIANT FISH BOWL—at Ho- 
mosassa Springs. Here you will see 
an amazing concentration of 
fish of 


gists. 


salt- 
many varieties 
along with several fresh-water spe- 
cies. This is a natural phenomenon 


water game 


unexplained by scientists. Fish come 
into the great spring from the Gulf 
and are seen from subsurface gallery 
windows. 

PARROT JUNGLE—Red Road. Miami. 


A natural jungle of tropical beauty 
in which gorgeously colored ma- 
caws, cockatoos, pheasants, peacocks, 
gouras, etc., fly and move about free. 
Trained macaws pose on your shoul- 
ders and perform unbelievable tricks. 
The new flamingo lake and hibiscus 
garden is a veritable photographer’s 
paradise. 

WEEKIWACHEE SPRINGS — west of 
Brooksville on US 19. Weekiwachee 
features the world’s only underwater 
mermaid show. Continuous perform- 
ances from 9 a.m. until 6 p.m. the 
year round. Mermaids stay under- 
water for thirty minutes at depths 
from twenty-five feet to 100 feet! A 
photographer’s paradise. Gift shop, 
restaurant, year-round swimming in 
seventy-four-degree water. 
SARASOTA JUNGLE GARDENS—north 
of Sarasota on US 41. One of the 
world’s famous tropical botanical 
gardens, with thousands of varieties 
of exotic and indigenous plants aug- 
menting a native jungle setting. The 
most beautiful flock of flamingoes in 
the USA; other colorful birds, un- 
caged, from every continent. 
RINGLING MUSEUMS — three miles 
north of Sarasota, just off US 41. The 
magnificent John and Mable Ring- 
ling Museum of Art, with its collec- 


tion of paintings. Open daily 9 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. The fabulous Ringling 
Residence, and the Museum of the 
American Circus. Open daily 10 a.m, 
to 4:30 p.m. Owned and operated by 
the State of Florida. 

THOMAS A. EDISON HOME—in Fort 
Myers. The Florida estate of Amer- 
ica’s greatest inventor is now open 
to the public. Garden is fantastic 
maze of plantings gathered from all 
parts of tropical world. Laboratories, 
graceful home with archaic furnish- 
ings remain exactly as Edison left 
them. Open daily 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
EVERGLADES WONDER GARDENS — 
Bonita Springs, three miles south of 
Fort Myers on Tamiami Trail, US 41. 
An all-Florida exhibit. Two thousand 
snakes, alligators, crocodiles, ani- 
mals and birds. Learn about life in 
the mysterious Everglades—nature’s 
wonderland. Beautiful gift shop. 
MIAMI SERPENTARIUM—south of Mi- 
ami on US 1. Features the largest 
collection of cobras and other snakes 
in the US. Each day king cobras are 
fed and milked for venom. Shows are 
hourly, with demonstrations of other 
poisonous reptiles and animals. Lec- 
tures and laboratory techniques ex- 
plained on how venom is used com- 
mercially. THE END 








$128.70 ADDS A CARIBBEAN CRUISE TO YOUR MIAMI TRIP! 
See all three! 
Fashionable Nassau! Exciting Havana! Scenic Varadero Beach! 


Resort Airlines ‘‘“Flying Houseparty” makes 
the Caribbean a part of your convention 
fun! Don’t miss this rare opportunity for 
thrilling and economic foreign travel when 
you’re so close to it. Make your booking now 
for cruise #21—1 day in Havana, 1 night 
at Varadero International Hotel, 1 day in 
Nassau—all expenses paid, all arrangements 
made, only $128.70 tax inc. 

Resort’s cruise host travels with you — 
takes care of all details — leaves you free for 
fun! He handles documents, baggage trans- 
fers, transportation, accommodations! And 
your all-expense ticket includes the finest 
hotels, meals, sight-seeing andentertainment. 





Before or after the convention, enjoy any 
one of the 14 fabulous Resort Airlines 
cruises. Flight-see aboard huge, luxurious 
4-engine Douglas planes. Complete choice of 
cruise length and destination, 2 days to two 
weeks. Enjoy such glamorous and exotic 
places as Haiti... the Virgin Islands ... 
Puerto Rico...Jamaica.. and the Domini- 
can Republic. 

Make Resort Airlines “Flying Houseparty” 
plans for yourself now. Or get a group of 
friends together for this greatest new vaca- 
tion idea in years. Don’t wait! See your 
Travel Agent for details. Or call any Resort 
Airlines office. 


Rood flilines 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 620 Fifth Avenue... 


(dN bee REESE VS OCR Sees eS Owd Circle 7-3200 


PHILADELPHIA 9, Pa., 123 South Broad Street..........sseeeeeees PEnnypacker 5-8323 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C., 1340 Connecticut Avenue.............-0eeeeeee- DUpont 7-3001 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla., 324 Lincoln Road ... 
CHICAGO, IIl., 64 East Jackson ............ 
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DINING IN MIAMI 


: 
Sampling unusual foods and new eating places is one of the universal pleas- 
ures at an International convention. Last year, in New York, Kiwanians and 
their families enjoyed the tremendously varied cuisine of America’s most 
cosmopolitan city. This year, in Miami, you will find an appealing selection 


of restaurants awaiting your pleasure. The following list, prepared in co- 





operation with the Greater Miami Restaurant Association, should help you 


n choosing places to eat. We suggest that you tear out this feature and take 


it to Miami along with your Kiwanis button and your wife —THE EDITORS 


ARMENIAN 


ARMENIAN RESTAURANT, 1030 15th 
Street, Miami Beach 


AUSTRIAN-GERMAN 


THe GARDEN, 2235 S. W. Eighth Street. 
Weiner schnitzel, chicken mornay. 
Wide range of menu selections. Serv- 
ing lunch and dinner. Closed Mon- 
days 

Horsrau Haus, Hallandale, near 
Gulfstream Track, Miami Beach. 
German-American cuisine. Seafoods, 
shrimp, lobster, steaks and chops. 

CAFETERIAS 

Splendid places throughout the 
Greater Miami area. See telephone 
book under “Cafeterias” for com- 
plete listing. Especially popular are 
the following: M ano M CAFETERIA, 
127 N. E. Second Avenue; Davis 
CAFETERIAS, downtown and on Nor- 
mandy Isle, Miami Beach; Cora. 
Way Carerteria, 147 Miracle Mile, 
Coral Gables; and BouLEevarD CAFE- 
rerIA, 5084 Biscayne Boulevard. 


CHINESE 


Catuay House, 227 22nd Street, Mi- 
ami Beach 
Curna Crry, 1642 S. W. Eighth Street. 
Fu Mancnuu, 327 71st Street, Miami 
Beach 
LimenouseE, 215 Sunny Isles Boule- 
vard, Miami Beach 
SHancri-La 15 N. E. Third Avenue. 
Authentic Chinese dishes. Also 
steaks, chops and chicken American 
style. Lunch and dinner. 

CUBAN 
Cuius Latino, 38 N. W. 5th Street. 

FRENCH 
Cuez Leon, 1630 N. E. Ist Court. 
CONTINENTAL (ANTON’s), 6915 S. W. 
Bird Road. French onion soup, frog’s 
legs, snails, filet mignon, pompano. 
Variety of choices. 
Victor Biwone, 1334 18th Street, Mi- 
ami Beach. 

GENERAL 


Banama Streak Howse, 3890 N. W. 
36th Street. Charcoal broiled steaks, 


resin-baked potato, other menu 
choices. 

Betty's Restaurant, 1440 Biscayne 
Boulevard. Sirloin steaks with baked 
potato and chef salad; shrimp, Maine 
lobster, king fish; special salads; 
pastries. Dinner only. 

Brack Caesar's Force, Ludlum Road 
and Coral Reef Drive. Unique at- 
mosphere in an area steeped in the 
legend of the pirate Black Caesar. 
Specializing in charcoal broil—steaks, 
chops, chicken or fish. Resin-baked 
potatoes, chef salad with Black 
Caesar dressing. Dinner only. 6:30 
to 11:30 p.m. Phone for reservations. 
BRICKELL BripGE RESTAURANT, 9590 
Brickell Avenue. Family-type res- 
taurant, specials on steaks and roast 
sirloin. Club breakfasts, special busi- 
ness lunches, wide range of choice 
for dinner, including chicken and 
fish. 

Burpines, 22 East Flagler Street. Fa- 
mous Hibiscus Tearoom — serving 
lunch and afternoon tea. Special 
plates—meats, salads, sandwiches and 
desserts. Also luncheonette on Mi- 
ami Avenue, serving breakfast and 
lunch, open from 8 a.m. till 5:30 p.m. 
Byron’s, 55 East Flagler Street. 
Breakfast, lunch and dinner. Wide 
variety complete meals. Soda foun- 
tain and snacks. Open 7:30 a.m. till 
11 p.m. Serving quality merchandise 
seven days a week. 

CANDLELIGHT INN, 3131 Commodore 
Plaza, Cocoanut Grove. Roasts and 
steaks. Stone crabs and oysters in 
season. Shrimp sizzle, most delicious 
and unusual dish. 

Ciayton’s, 19 N. W. Ist Street. Fam- 
ily-type restaurant. Steaks, chops, 
chicken, seafood. Breakfast, lunch 
and complete dinners. Open 6 a.m. 
till 8 p.m. 

Cottace INN, 2235 Biscayne Boule- 
vard. Complete menu of dinners. 
Specializing in chicken in the rough 
—golden brown fried chicken, shoe- 
string potatoes with hot biscuits and 
honey. 

Cy’s Piace, 84 Miracle Mile, Coral 
Gables. Hot corned beef and roast 
beef sandwiches. Famous for ten- 
inch Kosher franks and de luxe ham- 
burger baskets. 


EmsBers, 245 22nd Street, Miami 
Beach. Baby ribs, chicken, duck, 
prime steaks and chops, lobster, 
pheasant, prime ribs of beef. Un- 
usual ready-to-serve specialties. 
FAN AND BILL, 220 21st Street, Miami 
Beach. Well known-—serving dinner 
until 10:30 p.m. Meats and fish, daily 
specials, wide selection of menu 
choice. 

GRANDMA'S KITCHEN, 11495 Biscayne 
Boulevard and 5240 S. W. 8th Street. 
Complete farm dinners, country- 
fried chicken, fresh fish, country- 
style ham. Serving meals in Miami 
since 1920. 

HAMBURGER Circus, 318 Miracle Mile, 
Coral Gables. Colorful atmosphere, 
decorated like a circus midway. 
Featuring beef specials: steaks, ham- 
burgers made of meat only, a tar- 
tarburger (pure raw ground beef), 
hamburger platters, etc. 

HarvEY’sS RESTAURANT, 720 West 
Flagler Street. Family dining, wide 
menu choice. Breakfast and lunch 
and full-course dinners. 
HAWTHORNE S FINE Foops, 9104 N. W. 
Twenty-seventh Avenue. Family- 
type meals, wide range of choices. 
Children’s plates. 

Hickory House, Liberty Avenue and 
23rd Street. Miami Beach. World- 
famous for twenty-five years. Only 
two in existence, New York City and 
Miami Beach. Complete steak din- 
ners, chops, seafood. 

HOLLEMAN’S RESTAURANT, 670 N. W. 
79th Street. General family dining. 
Home seasonings. Complete variety 
of choices. Fresh chicken. Breakfast, 
lunch and dinner. 

Howarp JOHNSOoN’s. Well known and 
popular family restaurants. Over a 
dozen places in the Greater Miami 
area, from South Miami to Sunny 
Isles. See classified section of the 
Miami phone book under “Restau- 
rants” for complete listings. 
HurRrRICANE Harsor Lounce, 24 Cran- 
don Boulevard, Biscayne Key. Serv- 
ing one meal only. Steak, potato, 
salad, bread and butter, coffee. Open 
2 p.m. until 11 p.m. 

JAMAICA INN, 320 Crandon Boule- 
vard, Biscayne Key. Featuring “The 
Prime Rib.” Miami’s new supper 
club. Showplace in an exotic setting. 
JERRY'S RESTAURANT, 3401 N. W. 
Forty-second Avenue. General din- 
ing, good menu choice, fried chicken, 
special steak dinners. Caterer to the 
airlines. Adjacent to 36th Street In- 
ternational Airport. 

Juntor’s, 2947 Collins Avenue, Mi- 
ami Beach. Specials and a la carte. 
Breakfast, lunch and dinner. Open 
8 a.m. until 2 a.m. Seven days. 
Kenny's, 200 N. E. Second Avenue. 
Serving club breakfasts, special 
lunches and complete dinners, salads 
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and sandwiches. Wide choice of se- 
lections. Specialty: Danish pastry. 
Also cake and pies, all baked on the 
premises. Open twenty-four hours 
daily. 

KEYSTONE RESTAURANT, 6234 N. E. 
Second Avenue. Prime meats, baked 
ham, roast lamb, oven-fried chicken, 
seafood. Variety of menu choices. 
La Casita TEAHOUSE, 3540 Main 
Highway, Cocoanut Grove. Southern 
home dinners, widely varied menu. 
Specialty is full-course chicken din- 
ner. 


La Pena, 7966 S. W. Bird Road. 
Steak house—serving one complete 
dinner. Mr. Sirloin or Miss Filet, 


with stuffed baked potato seasoned 
with chives, cheese, butter and cream, 
appetizer tray, homemade pie and 
beverage. Dinner only. Seven days. 
LIGHTHOUSE, Bakers Haulover, Mi- 
ami Beach. Steaks, chops, fish, com- 
plete dinners. Seafood 
Open from noon to midnight. 
MAYFLOwER, 80 S. E. Biscayne Boule- 
vard. Nationally known from coast 
to coast. Famous for 
nuts and_ light 
breakfast, lunch, dinner, supper. 
My BrotuHer’s Puace, 1210 Ponce 
de Leon Boulevard, Coral Gables. 
Steaks, pork chops, ham steak, 
broiled chicken, shrimp creole on 
Fridays. Baked and french fried 
potatoes, special green salad, des- 
sert. Dinner only, 5 to 9 p.m. Closed 
Thursdays. 

New Etre, 203 N. E. First 
Club breakfasts, special 
complete dinners with variety of 
choices, meats, chicken, fish. Open 
6 a.m. till 11 p.m. Closed Sundays. 
ParHam’s, 7300 Collins Avenue, Mi- 
ami Beach. Specializing in barbecue 
ribs and Southern fried chicken. 
Open twenty-four hours a day, 
ing breakfast, lunch and dinner. 
Peter’s Drive-UNpber, 3799 N. W. 


specialties. 


dough- 
Serving 


coffee, 
snacks. 


Avenue. 
lunches, 


serv- 


36th Street. Dining room and car 
service. Chicken dinners, shrimp, 


barbecue ribs, sandwiches. 

Pickin’ CHICKEN, 160 Lincoln Road, 
Miami Beach. Southern fried chick- 
en is the specialty. Other locations. 
Rep Coacw Gritit, 1455 Biscayne 
Boulevard. Famous for excellent 
food and beverages. Varied menu. 
Open 4:30 p.m. daily until midnight. 
XIcHARD’S, 1 N. E. Ist Street. Tea- 
room and soda grill. Serving during 
store hours. Lunch at popular prices. 
Meat, chicken, fish, sandwiches, 
hamburgers and fountain specialties. 
Best known for old-fashioned apple 
pie. 

Rosin Hoop Inn, 3601 Biscayne 
Boulevard. Steaks a specialty. Com- 
plete menu. Unique atmosphere. 
Serving lunch and dinner. Open at 
11:30 a.m. daily. 
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San JUAN RESTAURANT, 2436 S. W. 
8th Street. Complete dinners. Restau- 
rant and bar. Orchestra for dancing 
after 9 p.m. 

S. H. Kress anp Company, 54 East 
Flagler Street. Cafeteria open for 
lunch and the afternoon. Continuous 
service. Beautiful salad counter, 
choice of six meats and eight vege- 
tables daily. 

SmitH Brotuers, 203 N. W. 36th 
Street. Steak, roasts, complete vari- 
ety of choices. 

THE Rippery, 394 Giralda Avenue, 
Coral Gables. Special shrimp cock- 
tail. Barbecue ribs, fried chicken, 
barbecue lobster. Lunch and dinner. 
TOWER RESTAURANT, 1501 S. W. 8th 
Street. American-cooked foods, va- 
riety dinners, special snacks and 
sandwiches. Breakfast, lunch, din- 
ner, supper. Open 7 a.m. till 1 a.m. 
Town RESTAURANT, 153 N. E. Ist 
Street. Restaurant and delicatessen. 
Complete meals, a la carte, sand- 
wiches, etc. Serving breakfast, lunch 
and dinner. Open 7 a.m. till 2 a.m. 
Closed Sundays. 

TYLer’s, 1257 West Flagler Street, 
1818 N. W. 36th Street. 1526 Ponce de 
Leon Boulevard, Coral Gables. Gen- 


eral dining, meats, chicken, seafood, 


complete meals. Specialty — straw- 
berry whipped cream pie. 

WatcreEENS, 200 East Flagler Street. 
Cafeteria serving breakfast, lunch 


Hot 


complete 


and dinner, 7:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
dishes at lunch and dinner, 
choice of selections. Tearoom down- 
stairs serving hot lunch and dinner. 
Wo trter’s, 2038 Collins Avenue, Mi- 
ami Beach, and 1 Lincoln Road. A 
la carte—also special platters daily. 
Famous Kosher corned beef 
wiches. Very fine desserts. Serving 
breakfast, lunch dinner. Open 
7 a.m. till 2 a.m. 

ITALIAN 
Battista’s, 142 S. W. Thirty-seventh 
Avenue. Featuring spaghetti, la- 
sagna, ravioli and pizza. Also steaks, 
chops, chicken, fish. Lunch and din- 
ner. Open 11:30 a.m. to midnight, 
seven days a week. 
Caruso’s, 167 West Flagler Street. 
Piccr1oLo, 136 Collins Avenue, Miami 
Beach. Complete menu—steak, chops, 
fish and all favorite Italian dishes. 
Open from 1 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
Riccio’s, 991 N. E. 79th Street. 
VALENTI’s, 1306 N. W. Seventh Av- 
enue. 
ViLLa Vivoto, 150 Sunny Isles Boule- 
vard, Miami Beach. All popular 
Italian dishes and steaks, chops and 
seafood. 


sand- 


and 


— KOSHER 
MENDELSHOHN’S, 2 Lincoln Road, Mi- 
ami Beach. 


(see DINING IN MIAMI page 44) 
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In DeLand, Florida 


There is NO State income tax nor inheritance 
tax... There IS a $5,000 homestead tax ex- 
emption and $500 widows’ exemption. 


Home of Stetson University, DeLand appeals to 
cultured people. Located between the St. Johns 
River and the Atlantic Ocean... near fabulous 
Ponce Deleon Springs and the famous lake 
region of Florida... itis a fisherman's Paradise. 
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Attractively packed baskets 

Oranges or Grapefruit; or half & half ‘$6. 70, 
express prepaid...50c extra west of Mis 
sissippi River. Add §3.75 on 
orders. Profits used for our 
inderprivileged children. 


WINTER PARK KIWANIS CLUB 
WINTER PARK, FLORIDA 
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NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 
MEETS HERE Tuesdays 12:15 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL ~ 
CHICAGO 


Vice-President and General Manager 


Kiwanian Phil Weber, 
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at Me PEABODY 
South's Pinest—One of America’s Best’ 


F. R. Schutt 
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THIS FEBRUARY ISSUE of 

The Kiwanis Magazine 
more advertising 
A good, 


sign of an active 


contains 
than ever before 
he althy 


growing organization 


and 


WHY SO MANY GOOD ADS?... 


Because more and more 


companie ire realizing the 
importance of telling their 
sales story to you and your 
223,000 fellow business 
executives and profesisonal 


men 
HAS YOUR COMPANY considered 
advertising in 


The K 


vanis Magazine? 











HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


MEN! WE FIT 
W-I-D-E FEET! 


E to EEEE ONLY 
Sizes 5 to 13 


Real comfort at last for w-i-d-e feet! 
We specialize in wide sizes and offer 
you styles you like to wear but can't 
find in the width you need. Fine 
dress shoes, work shoes, casuals, 
smart hand-sewn genuine mocca- 
sins. Top quality. Popular prices 
Money Back Guarantee 

Not sold in stores. Write for FREE 
catalog today. No obligation! 


HITCHCOCK SHOES, Hingham 30, Mass. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 


DINKLER PLAZA Atlanta, Ga 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala 
It DINKLER-JEPFERSON DAVIS. Hotel, 
nigomery Ala 
ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 











In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 











Don’t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
‘A Room Always Assured” 














ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS 
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hOWANIS 
WORLD GLOBE 


This amazingly low-priced standard size folding 
giobe of the world will mean additional big profits 
for your club. For further information and/or a 
sample globe, fill out and mail coupon. 


Sensiieeth dtetndeone cen ah emmete 


TO: KIWANIS CLUB OF CULVER CITY 
P.O. BOX 119) 
CULVER CITY, CALIFORNIA 


() Please forward further information concerning the 
new Kiwanis Fold-o-Globe 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
C) Please forward sample Fold-o-Globe (50c enclosed) ! 
' 
' 
' 
' 


Name 





Address —e 


City & State — 








Beautiful Six-Color Folding Globe with 


all the Flags of the World . . . that 
stands on its own base when in use! 
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DINING IN MIAMI 
(From page 43) 


Isaac GELLIs, 1141 Washington Av- 
enue, Miami Beach. 


MEXICAN AND SPANISH 


Don Juuio, 136 N. E. 20th Street. 
3rand-new idea in seafood. Conch 
enchilada—not wrapped, but served 
open, Cuban style. Vegetables with 
conch meat cooked in a hot sauce 
surrounded by wafer-thin slices of 
potato. Hot stuff! All Latin-Ameri- 
can special for men. Spanish and 
Mexican cuisine. Authentic Pan- 
American food, home cooked. 

Ext BoLero RESTAURANT AND LOUNGE, 
3181 Coral Way. Aged steaks, broiled 
chicken, fried Mexican jumbo shrimp. 
Et Toiepo, 204 Biscayne Boulevard. 


SCANDINAVIAN 


Otp Scanpia, 125 Avenue, 
Opalocka. Variety of complete din- 


Perirz 


ners, a la carte, steaks, chops, chicken 
and fish. Specialty, 
Open for dinner and supper. Dinne1 


smorgasbord 


from 5 to 10 p.m. and smorgasbord 
until midnight. 

SEAFOOD 
CapTAaIN Tom’s, 28 N. W. North Rive 
Drive. 


CHESAPEAKE SEAFOOD House, 3906 
N. W. 36th Street. Raw Bar—oyste 
and clams. Steamed clams, oyste1 


specialties. Maryland deviled crabs. 
Serving eighty-two fish items. Open 
seven days a week. 

CiamM Box, 74th Street Collins 
Avenue, Miami Beach. Steaks, chick- 
Maine lobster. 


and 
en, ribs, steamers, 
Full-course dinners 
Hossy House, 4860 S. W. 8th Street. 
Family dining, specializing in lobster 
and shrimp and other seafood dishes. 
JOE'S STONE Cras, 227 
Street, Miami Beach. 

LAGOON RESTAURANT, 488 Sunny Isles 
Boulevard, Miami Beach. Maine lob- 


Biscayne 


ster, steaks, chops, seafood. 
LoeFFLER’s, 280 Alhambra 
Coral Gables. 

New ENGLAND RAw Bar AND SEArOOD 
HousE, 12727 Bou’ :vard. 
Hard-shell crab feast weekly. Fish 
fry on Wednesdays. Next door to 


Circle, 


Biscayne 


glass-blowers. 
SEVEN Seas, 101 S. E. Av- 
enue. Specializing in fish. Complete 


Second 


meals, steaks, prime ribs of beef, 
chicken, chops, salads, desserts. 
Sandwiches, etc. Great variety of 


choices. Open from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Surimmp Purace, 2154 N. W. Seventh 
Avenue. Golden fried Key West 
shrimp, grilled kingfish, scallops, 
lobster, seafood combination plate. 
Steaks, chops, etc. Excellent home- 
made pies. THE END 
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COMMUNISM 
(From page 13) 


dues and receive a CP membership 
card. 

Q. If the situation arises in which 
I learn someone is an ex-Commu- 
nist, what should I do? 

A. This is a vital point. Encourage 
him to tell what he knows to the 
proper authorities, the FBI. “These 
people [reformed ex-Communists ],” 
says J. Edgar Hoover, “deserve the 
nation’s respect, and their neighbors’ 
fair-minded forgiveness for their 
past devotion to communism. Their 
means of livelihood must be pro- 
tected, and loyal Americans must 
accept their sincere repentance as a 
return to the full scope of citizen- 
ship.” 


Here is what Hoover says regarding 
the importance of the testimony of the 
former Communist: “The ex-Com- 
munist holds in his hands weapons 
which can strike a mighty blow 
against a terrible evil...when the ex- 
Communist...makes a full disclosure 
to the proper authorities, he does 
irreparable damage to the cause (of 
the Kremlin). 

“'..It is in the field of general 
intelligence information that former 
Communists have made their great- 
est contribution to the security of 
America. Data furnished by former 
Communists to the FBI has afforded 
a more detailed and enlarged picture 
of past Communist activities. This 
information serves further as a guide 
to the FBI not only in keeping 
abreast of subversive activity, but 
also in foreseeing and preparing 
against future plans of those who 
would destroy America. 

“The FBI would not have its broad 
knowledge of the formidable Soviet 
underground had it not been for nu- 
merous Communist defectors. Con- 
tributions of former Communist 
Party members to the security of the 
United States are obviously of the 
greatest present value.” 

Q. How do I spot a Communist? 

A. It is virtually impossible for 
you or me to detect the big-shot 
Reds and the underground revolu- 
tionaries. They cleverly conceal their 
true colors. Identifying them is the 
FBI’s job. Do not attempt it. But the 
party vank-and-filers and the dupes 
are comparatively easy to spot. There 
are many ways in which they reveal 
themselves. If you suspect a person, 
apply these tests to him: 
> Does he follow the party line with- 
out deviation? All rank-and-file 
Reds toe the Kremlin mark as dic- 
tated in the party press (Daily 
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Worker, etc.). If you have an idea 
what the line is, you can invariably 
detect a garden-variety Red by his 
conversation. 

> Is he willing to criticize Russia? 
No true Communist would dare to 
say an unkind word about Soviet 
Russia. This would be heresy! If you 
suspect someone is a Red, the House 
Un-American Activities Committee 
recommends that you merely ask 
him to name ten things wrong with 
the US and as many items wrong 
with Russia. If he is a subversive, he 
will spout any number of things he 
thinks bad about America, but will 
not admit that anything is wrong 
about Russia. 

>» Does he use peculiar words and 
phrases? Communist language is dis- 
tinctive, to say the least. It is based 
on vivid smear symbolism. Red lead- 
ers like to call our national anthem, 
“The Star-Strangled Banner.” Read 
a Communist 
will find such words as “gestapo” for 
the FBI, “social fascists” for anyone 
but Communists and their stooges, 
“police state bill” for any measure 
designed to curb Communists, and so 
forth, ad nauseam. 

(Because these key words are so 
important in spotting a Red, a glos- 
sary of Communist “words” is in- 
cluded on page thirteen of this arti- 
cle. Read and remember them.) 

Q. Can I reason with a Commu- 


newspaper and you 


nist? 

A. With hardened CP function- 
aries—no! You may, however, be able 
to help talk a dupe out of his beliefs 


A KING’S COURAGE 


Doane the last war the Danish 
king used his military uniform for 
more than parade duty. When the 
Nazis swarmed over Copenhagen 
they ran up their flag over the pal- 
ace. Incensed but helpless, the king 
protested. 

“Either you remove your flag or I 
shall send a soldier up to take it 
down,” he demanded in a note to the 
Germans. 

“If you send a soldier up to re- 
move our flag we will shoot him,” 
the Nazi replied. 

Soon afterward the royal mes- 
senger brought the Nazis a second 
note bearing his majesty’s signature. 
“Shoot if you wish,” the King de- 
clared. “I am the soldier.” 

Not wishing to arouse the people, 
the Germans withheld their fire 
while the king, in full military uni- 
form, mounted to the roof and re- 
moved the evil Swastika. 

—H. B. WALTERS 


by factually showing him how wrong 
he is. 

Q. What should I do if I definitely 
establish the fact that someone is a 
Communist? 

A. This is a difficult question for 
many of us. The American way 
teaches us that what a person be- 
lieves is his own business. Our 
founding fathers took particular care 
to guarantee our religious and polit- 
ical freedoms. None of us like the 
“tattletale” or “informer.” Yet it is 
completely proven that communism 
is an international conspiracy. Its 
sole purpose to violently overthrow 
our form of government, to destroy 
our freedom and to make us vassal 
citizens of a totalitarian state. 

Hence, one’s duty becomes clear: 
For himself and his country, he 
should report anyone he strongly 
suspects of being a Communist to 
the FBI and nobody else, not even 
your neighbors and friends. Report 
a probable Red in the same way you 
would report a suspected criminal. 

One point needs to be made very 
clear. Since the cold war there has 
been a considerable amount of 
indiscriminate name-calling. Many 
people have been unjustly accused 
of being “Reds” because their views 
didn’t happen to coincide with the 
general current of thinking. A re- 
cent study made by the Houston 
Chronicle showed that many people 
in the Texas metropolis had been 
terrified by a fear of Red influence. 
Wild charges had been made, and 
suspicion was rampant. Yet the 
Chronicle’s investigation proved that 
Houston actually was virtually Red- 
free. 

Remember, just because a person 
may have unorthodox ideas does not 
automatically mean that he _ has 
Communist sympathies. For many 
years one of the Kremlin’s most bit- 
ter enemies has been Norman 
Thomas, yet he still sincerely be- 
lieves in socialism. 

Quite often, too, the Reds will try 
to hitchhike on issues that they think 
will be popular with certain groups, 
e.g., civil rights for Negroes. Just 
because the Reds are trying to get 
into the act does not mean that such 
programs are necessarily Commu- 
nist-inspired. 

If you follow the points outlined 
in this article, you should have little 
trouble in distinguishing between a 
patriotic American of unorthodox 
belief and one who owes his alle- 
giance to the slave masters of the 
Kremlin. This is no small matter. 
On the way in which we deal with 
Red conspirators and their dupes in 
our midst may depend the future 
of America. THE END 
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LINCOLN 
(From page 19) 


ary tide has been high ever since. 
And added to it in 1953 was Roy P. 
Basler’s nine-volume, $115, Collected 


Works of Abraham Lincoln. 


Interest in Lincoln has been 
worldwide. Count Tolstoy, regaling 
a Moslem tribal chief many years 
ago with stories of such heroes as 


Napoleon and Frederick the Great, 
horse in the 
about Lin- 


forgave 


was offered the best 
Caucasus if he 
coln, the ruler who 
his enemies. Lincoln biographies 
have been written in German, Span- 
ish and Norwegian. One of the best 
Englishman, Lord 


World War II. 


done books 


would tell 


great 


was done by an 
Charnwood. Since 
Japanese have 
own language. 

whole-cloth in- 


several 
about him in their 

Hoaxes and the 
ventions have given much troubie to 


truth-seekers about Lincoln. Dealer 
Newman is frequently called on to 
separate the authentic from the 


has turned down enough 
to stuff and a 
alleged from 


phony. He 
Lincoln hair 
ragbag-full of 
Lincoln’s blood-stained 
The owner of a snuffbox supposedly 
dismissed 

Lincoln 


sofa, 
scraps 
pillowcase. 


Lincoln he 
that 


belonging to 
with the statement 
never used snuff. 
Yet even the palpable frauds may 
achieve collector’s value, such as the 


small stone inscribed: “A. Lincoln 
Ann Rutledge were betrothed here 
July 4, 1833.” The stone, said to 


have been found on the New Salem 
site in 1901, brought $75 in the Bar- 
rett auction 
Herndon’s 
Ann Rutledge 


unproved tale of the 
romance is doubtless 


7 * * * * +. * 
The ultimate in security is slavery. 
* * * * * * * 


the biggest one of them all. Played 
against the misconception that there 
was no love between Abraham and 
Mary Lincoln—untrue—the story of 
young love and untimely death cap- 
tured popular imagination and led 
to further hoaxes. All that cold- 
blooded scholars can determine for 
sure is that Abe and Ann lived in 
the same town at the time. 
Also, she was engaged to someone 
else. She died in 1835, when Lincoln 
was 26 and she was 22. 

In 1929 a Miss Wilma Frances 
Minor convinced the editors of At- 
lantic Monthly that a series of Lin- 
coln letters, including love letters to 
and from Ann Rutledge, were au- 
thentic, and the magazine published 
them. Historian Paul M. Angle ex- 


same 





amined the letters and pronounced 
them a fraud. In an aarticle also 
published in Atlantic Monthly he 
spelled out the discrepancies. While 
the paper stock was of the right 
period, the green ink was suspicious: 
green ink contains aniline dye not 
introduced until later. The hand- 
writing of Lincoln was, indeed, simi- 
lar to his, but it also aroused 
suspicion: nowhere else had he be- 
gun sentences with a small letter, 
for example. The most glaring error 
Ann’s letters. Wrote 
she: “I am grateful for the Spencer 
copy-book. I copy from that every 
time I can spair.” She died in 1835. 
Spencer’s first penmanship book was 
nconige-si in 1848. Despite the cold 
eye of history, the pleasant legend 
of Lincoln’s love for this pretty mai- 
occasionally gets 


was in one of 


den lives on and 
new embellishments. 

Another 
Lincoln’s body is 
tomb in Springfield. 
quent question that 
this: “Is Lincoln buried here?” He 
is. 

The public has had cause to won- 
has rested 
in his grave. As a matter of 
fact, his body did not finally come 
to rest until 1901, thirty-six years 
after his death. 

The week following his death on 
April 15, 1865, his body was moved 
to the White House for the funeral, 
to the Capitol to lie in state and then 
to the funeral train on April 21. 
This train, in the next thirteen days, 
traveled 1700 miles through the East 
and North on its way to Springfield. 
The casket was removed from the 
train in every major city en route, 
carried to some public place and 
opened. It is estimated that 1,500,000 
saw the corpse before it 
arrived, on May 4, at the receiving 
vault in Oak Ridge Cemetery. 

Washington, Chicago and Spring- 
field meanwhile had carried on a 
heated dispute over which would be 
Lincoln’s burial place. By noon of 
the day he died, Springfield’s leading 

had formed a committee 
became the Lincoln Monu- 
Association, and_ ultimately 
persuaded Mrs. Lincoln to favor 
Springfield, where she and Lincoln 
were married. But they neglected to 
ask her advice on their plan to pur- 
chase the hill now occupied by the 
State Capitol, and erect a tomb there 
Thrice Mrs. Lincoln had to put her 
foot down against burying her hus- 
band in the middle of the city. 
Everybody thought she was just be- 
ing difficult, but her reason was 
sound. Mr. Lincoln had expressed 
the wish, while they were strolling 
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through a country 
City Point, Virginia at the war’s end, 
to be buried in “some quiet place 
like this.” 

While a monument was being built 
in the cemetery, there began a maca- 
bre farce in which the body was 
moved between ten and twenty times, 
the number depending on whether 
one includes minor changes. The re- 
mains were twice transferred to new 
coffins. The original lead-lined ma- 
hogany casket had seen such hard 
use that by 1871 it was falling apart. 
It was then replaced with an iron 
one and the remains were moved 
from a temporary burial vault to the 
catacomb of the tomb, which was not 
completed until 1874. When the com- 
mittee came to place the iron coffin 
in a fine marble sarcophagus, it was 
found to be too big, so the corpse 
was now placed in a casket of red 
cedar, lead-lined. 

In 1876 ghouls were stopped in the 


{ our 40th anniversary 


4,000 clubs, 250,000 members 
and it was 


decided that Lincoln was not safe 
in the sarcophagus. Members of 
Springfield’s Monument Association 
committee decided to steal the body 
themselves—and bury it in a cave 
behind the catacomb. It was impos- 
sible to dig a hole, however; it kept 
filling with water. So, for the next 
two years, the coffin was merely 
hidden under some lumber. 

After a great deal of midnight 
digging and pallbearing the coffin 
was eventually buried in another 
part of the cave. Nine appointed 
men formed the Lincoln Guard of 
Honor, sworn to keep the secret of 
the tomb. And there were other 
moves. One of them was made when 
the state legislature decided the 
monument needed rebuilding. As a 
result, the travel-worn remains of 
Abraham Lincoln did not reach their 
final resting place until September 
26, 1901. The coffin was placed in an 
iron cage and buried in a block of 
concrete, ten feet beneath the cata- 
comb floor. The old marble sar- 
cophagus became a cenotaph to mark 
the spot. 

The coffin was opened on three 
occasions to prove that Lincoln was 
still in it. The last time, eighteen 
state officials gazed upon his face, 
and the Chicago Tribune was able 
to report: “The identification was 
positive.” THE END 
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Lixe many Foks, Kiwanian Gil Pewitt of the Burbank, 
Detroit club takes his camera along on his travels. But 
with Gil the camera isn’t just for amusement; it’s a 
fund-raiser for Kiwanis. Whenever he sees a person who 
he think like to be photographed—it may be a 
roadhouse waitress 
station attendant—Gil unhinges the lid of his 


would 
a farmer smoking his pipe in town 
Ol a tas 
Camera Cas and goes into operation Since his camera 


is a Polaroid, he’s able to produce prints almost imme- 


diately. Naturally Gil’s subjects are pleased and invari- 
ably ask, “How much?” The Burbank Kiwanian simply) 
offers an envelope that carries this message: “May this 
picture recall pleasant memories. You can also give 


some deserving kid a pleasant childhood memory by 


your donation to the child welfare fund of the 3urbank 


Kiwanis club 


A sroop sow NAMED Kiwanita, presented to a local 
farm family by the Laconia, New Hampshire club, gave 
birth to a litter of fourteen piglets. This set a record 


for the area 


Tue Crayton, New Jersey club offers vocational guid- 
ance with all the trimmings. A counseling room, finished 
in blue and gold and carrying the Kiwanis emblem on 
the door, has been set up at the local high school 
Pupils who want counseling fill out a specially prepared 
form and are later referred to that Kiwanian who is 


most able to advise them. 


Five Mempers or THE Greenwood, Mississippi club have 
sons who belong to the same Kiwanis club. 


Bec AUSE THEY WERE UNABLE to get educators’ sanction 
for a Key Club and Circle K club, Kiwanians in North 
Hills, Pennsylvania organized a Junior Kiwanis pro- 
gram. It works this way: Two local students are selected 
to attend all meetings of the club for six months. They 
pay no dues but enjoy all the privileges of membership. 
At the end of the six-month period, the club gives tie 
clasps to their junior members and sends a _ bulletin 
listing each boy with the rest of the Kiwanians to the 
students’ homes. Then another pair of Junior Kiwanians 


is selected 


K rwantans IN La Mesa, Texas can earn hats for them- 
selves by attending meetings. At each meeting a name 
is drawn from a box. If that member is present he gets 
one point, and anyone with a total of three points gets 
the new hat. 


Oana, Nepraska Kiwanians chartered a plane to fly 
to Kansas City, Missouri for a game of golf at a country 
club and a luncheon date with members of the Kansas 
City club. Principal speaker at the luncheon was a 
radio sportscaster, who spun a number of humorous golf 
yarns. 
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KK IwaNIANS EVERYWHERE were saddened to learn of the 
death of Hugh N. Caldwell, past governor of the Utah- 
Idaho District and member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Caldwell, Idaho. A prominent lawyer, Hugh took a spe- 
cial interest in vocational guidance, of which he was an 


enthusiastic advocate. 


W uen C. C. “Cash” Terry was elected secretary of the 
Austin, Minnesota club twenty-five years ago, attend- 
ance was considered good if seventy-five per cent of the 
members showed up at a meeting. Today the club’s 
attendance average is ninety-six, and it hasn’t been 
below ninety since Secretary Cash first began peppering 
club announcements with cartoons 

When Cash took over the secretarial reins, the Austin 
club regularly sent postcards to its members. “The 
postcard,” Cash says, “went from the club secretary to 
the mailman to the member to the wastebasket.” Striv- 
ing to perk up attendance, the new secretary replaced 
the postcards with bulletins. This helped, but not 
enough. “It was at that time,’ Cash recalls, “that the 
International organization set eighty-nine per cent as a 
That did it. I 
knew I really was up against something.” 
In the ensuing months, at- 


minimum attendance mark for a club. 


Then came the change. 
tendance at the Austin club grew steadily healthier as 
Cash began augmenting his bulletin notes with cartoons. 

A real test of an idea’s worth is how often it is copied, 
and Cash’s idea has been copied widely. Clubs as far 
away as Beaumont, Texas have asked for, and regularly 
receive, the Austin Kiwanis bulletin. 


Tur ALLentown, PENNSYLVANIA club gave certificates 
and bronze life membership cards to the club’s five 
active charter members—all holders of thirty-five-year 
membership records 


Tue Rockmart, Georcia club publishes the unidentified 
picture of a different member each week in the local 
weekly newspaper. The first reader to identify the 
Kiwanian correctly wins one dollar. 


[r 1s Nor uncommon for Kiwanians to go beyond Kiwanis 
in their services to the community. But eighty-year-old 
Julian T. Fitzgerald. honcrary director of the Garfield 
Park. Chicago, Illinois club, probably belongs to more 
outside clubs than anybody else. Since 1893, when he 
had his first taste of sports promotional work, Kiwanian 
Julian has (1) held membership in at least forty civic 
and athletic organizations and (2) been officer or direc- 
tor more than fifty times. 


Fac TIME THE sToRK visits a Kiwanian’s wife in Ala- 
meda, California, fellow club members each contribute 
twenty-five cents to buy a government savings bond for 
the new baby. THE END 
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TOO BAD OUR CITY DOESN'T HAVE ENOUGH FUNDS 
FOR UNIFORMS FOR OUR HIGH SCHOOL BAND. 
DON'T YOU THINK YOUR KIWANIS CLUB 
COULD HELP? _> — 
THAT'S AN IDEA/ 
I'LL TALK TO THE 
\. MEMBERS THIS WEEK. 
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*+* AND SOI THINK OUR CLUB OUGHT E 

TO GET STARTED ON THIS WORTHWHILE | | TO ATTEND, AND 

PROJECT* TO RAISE FUNDS TO BUY || \ HELP OUR HIGH SCHOOL 


























MR.BAND DIRECTOR, OUR CLUB IS GLAD 

TO PRESENT THE PROCEEDS FROM THIS 
mM PROJECT SO OUR HIGH SCHOOL CAN 
HAVE THE BEST UNIFORMS/ y. 








AND THEY WON 
THE STATE BAND 






THEIR NEW OSTWALD 
UNIFORMS ? 


WITH TOP 
HONORS. 
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4 There are many ways to raise money for this worth-while cause. Among the most popular and productive 


projects are: pancake days, auction sales and horse shows. Write today for free booklet on fund-raising. 
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